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COMPUTER  METWORK-BASED  NEWS  MEDIA 
AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GLOBALIZED  COMMUNITIES 


Chairmaii.  Roben  N.  Pierce 

Major  Depanment  Mass  Communicalion 


The  emerging  phenomenon  of  globalized  communities-the  agglomerallon  of 
people  at  the  global  level  asasted  by  new  communicalion  technolo^es-is  challenging 
ihetradilional  views  of  communiiy.  culture,  and  nation-state.  This  dissenaiion 
attempted  to  explore  the  relationship  between  computer  network-based  news  media 
(CNBNM)  and  human  groupings  on  a global  scale  Two  major  research  questions 

liinclion  cfCNBNMin  the  development  of  globalized  communities? 


oposed  that  CNBNM  i 


cenlen.  and  consmicring  vaiious  group  culmrea 

To  pvaluaK  the  suggealad  iKeoreticol  propostions,  the  case  of  the  Chins  News 
Digest  (CND),  a volumeer-iuit  computet  netwoth-based  news  service,  was  selected  to 
examiite  how  the  news  medium  enhances  the  development  of  the  overseas  Chinese 
scbolatiy  community.  The  study  found  that  CND  has  used  global  computer  netwoilcs 
as  an  alternative  means  for  information  dissemmaiion  and  has  linked  the  overseas 
Chinese  students  and  scholars  (CSS)  together  as  a distinctive  community  CND 

culture,  providing  collective  symbola  and  defining  a common  purpose  for  the 
commuruty. 

The  study  demonstrates  that  change  in  commuiicatiaQ  lechnologies  has 
brought  about  cultural  cbanges  io  a globalized  setting.  CNBNM  aineiion  as  both 
ciiliuralexpressiaaaiidcarTietsofculiiitalexpreasion.  The  study  also  shows  thtt 
(TNBNM  serve  as  sites  for  public  discussion  of  social  and  poliricai  issues  and  enhance 

globalized  communities 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

We  are  living  in  an  increasingly  ^obalUed  world  The  globalizarion  of 
networks  of  all  kinds  has  taken  place  during  the  past  two  decades  These  global 
linkages  range  from  international  finance,  trade  and  marker  rvetworks.  internal  tonal 
standards  and  rt^ulations,  intellectual  and  information  exchanges,  mullilaieral  treaties, 
and  energy  and  technology  flows  to  rdigious  missionary  movements,  advenising 
media,  and  the  cosmopolitanization  of  a middle^lass  consumer  culture  in  the  Western 
world  (e.g,  Appadurai,  1990;  Bennett,  1987;  L.  Smith,  1992;  Wakeman.  1988) 

Today  people  are  on  the  move  all  over  the  world  The  iffleractions  of  peo|fie 
across  national  and  cultural  boundaries  is  more  active  than  ever  befont  Every  year 
tens  of  milboiis  around  the  world  retocate  Eom  country  to  country.  Among  them  are 
huaness  people,  tourists,  imemaironal  students,  dtplomats,  refugees,  and  immigrants 
In  this  worldwide  context  of  cultural  exchanges  and  cross>cuirural  migraiion.  the 
concept  of  community  lakes  on  a special  soda!  and  academic  significance,  not  only  m 
the  industrialized  countries  but  also  in  many  developing  countries  that  are  participating 

Appadurai  (1990).  (a)  eihnoscapes  produced  by  flows  of  people,  (b)  lechnoscapes  and 
machinery  flows  produced  by  mulrinarional  and  national  corporations  and  government 
agencies,  (c)  finanscapes  produced  by  the  rapid  flows  of  money  in  the  currency 
markets  and  stock  exchanges;  (d)  mediascapes,  the  repenoires  of  images  and 


global  ndworka  I 


force  in  imematjonBj  rdaiions  in  the  cause  of  peace,  human  rights,  and  the 
environmental  movement  (Harastm.  1993.  Wakemen,  19g8).  For  example.  Amnesty 

groups  in  93  countries  The  organization  was  awarded  the  1977  Nobel  Peace  Pnze 
fbr  its  efforts  to  promote  global  observance  of  the  United  Nations'  Unrversal 
Dedaiatiwi  of  Human  Rights  (Amnesty  Intemational,  1996). 

Since  it  enables  people  to  pursue  common  goals  across  national  boundaries, 
the  growth  of  iransrtational  NGOsis  a continuing  process,  with  new  shared  interests 
being  discovered  and  new  organizabonal  networks  being  created  every  day  (Boulding. 
1988,  p.  I Ig). 

ConimunitKs  of  faith  have  been  organized  transnationally  for  centuries 
Com|hex  globalized  forces  and  communities  of  Christianity.  Buddhism,  Islamtc 
tundamemalism.  Hioduism.  and  Confucuuusm  are  playing  more  important  roles  in 
intemational  political,  economic  and  social  fields  (eg.  Beyer.  1990,  Bennen,  1987; 
Wakeman,  1988).  CHcbaitzed  reli^ous  assodaticns  provide  the  most  far-reaching 
nelworicsavailablein  the  modem  world.  They  touch  individuals’ heans  in  most 
villages  of  every  contirteni.  as  well  as  in  most  major  population  centers  No  other 
associations  have  the  grassroots  capabilities  of  the  local  congr^tions  of  religious 

Today  there  is  an  increasing  importance  of  a limited  number  of  universal 


; globalised 


scholarly  approach  lo  understanding  the  expenences  of  blacks  worldwide  (Gilroy. 
l»3,Heller,  19«b;  Winkler.  1994)  The  phenomenon  goes  back  to  the  early  20lh 
century  and  Aourishes  loday'-blacks  idenlilying  themselves  os  hyphenated  citizens. 
AAican-American,  Afixi-Canbbean.  Black  Bmish  As  noted  by  M.  Pnscilla  Slone, 
program  direaor  in  AfHcan  studies  for  the  Social  Scienoe  Research  Council.  •There  is 

Afncaasastaieofimnd  more  thanaplace  on  the  map- (Heller.  I992b,p  A8) 
Similarly.  Gilroy  (1993)  argues  that  a black  diaspora  culture  developed  as  blade  people 
were  dispersed  Irom  Africa  transcends  national  boundaries 

There  have  been  Increasing  studies  on  the  phenomenon  of  communllies  and 
organizations  whose  activicy  minimizes  the  absoluteness  of.  or  crosses,  nation-state  or 
cultural  boundaries  Concepts  such  as  ■intemational  community"  (Lutzker.  I960), 
"urdvetsal  community'  (Walsh.  1973,  1979),  ■multicullural  community"  (Adler,  1974), 
"iniercultural  society- (Kim  & Ruben,  1988;  Kim  1992),  and -transnational  society' 
(Click-SchiUerA  Fouron.  1990;  Gliek-Schilleret  ai.,  1992),  "global  networid' 
(Harasim.  1993c).  "cybersodety"  (Jones,  1995)  have  been  used  to  represent  various 
types  of  communities  whose  members  are  no  longer  rigidly  bound  by  one  notion  or 
culture  and  by  one  geographical  location 


Today  more  and  more  people  are  joining  together  through  various  new 
communication  technologies  on  a global  scale.  Gltiud  computer  networks  offer  a 
venue  for  the  global  village  They  arc  not  only  enhancing  and  expanding  how  humans 


participants  (Harasim,  1993;  Jones  1995) 

The  broad  implicaiions  of  globalization  and  global  computer  networks  for 
commujiication  scholars  are  still  to  be  folly  realized  The  changing  reality  challenges 


thdr  home  societies.  <p.  88) 


Bennett  (1987,  p.  47)  argues  IhU  today  sU  cultures  are  btculmres,  which  means 
whatever  they  may  pusses  their  own  traditional,  r^vdy  isdaled  past,  theyn" 
share  some  component  of  intenialional  si^e  and  its  media  of  communication  ant 
thought.  Cultural  blending  is  the  way  of  life  for  many  people  in  the  world 

Roben  Rcdbeld  ( 1962)  rect^Ued  that  cullure  arises  when  people  have 
oppoitunity  to  communicate  intimately  and  regularly  on  the  same  set  of  topics. 
Cuiture.  in  this  sense,  is  simply  repeatedly  shared  experiences  While  cultural 

neglected  (Bennett.  1987) 

As  we  approach  the  21st  century,  as  Mowlana  notes  (1994,  p 304),  ihi 
wide-ran^g  questions  regarding  communication  research  will  be  seen  at  the 

domesdeanon  ofimemational  politics  provides  new  challenges  for  contmunica 


ofihe  so-called 


in  helping  aniculale  and  give  identity  to  the  various  Oologies! 
sociological,  psychological,  and  aesthetic  groupings  that  have  I 
result  of  the  decline  of  tradilional  groupings  and  the  increase  o 
posunodem  eovironments  (Mcnvlana.  1994) 


dimension  of  this  sense  of  coitununity  or  the  communication  factors  and  processes 
that  led  to  its  development,  E^tedally,  there  is  little  literature  to  draw  upoc  that 
directly  addresses  the  relationship  between  computer  nerworit-based  news  media  and 
globalized  community  development 


Tlds  dissertation  was  inti 


I as  follows: 


2.  SVhat  arethe  role  and  hir 
iiing  and  sustaining  globalized  c( 
This  study  developed  a theoi 


ction  of  computer  nerworh-based  news  media  in 


anities  was  analyzed  and  synthesized.  The  development  ofz  new  type  of 


fonnulaletl.  The 


NewsDigesI  (CND),  and  lis  role  ofhelpii^tbe  developmem  of  a globalized 

the  proposed  iheorencoi  Iramework 

In  shorf,  the  purposes  of  ihis  saidyare.  Erst,  to  develop  a theoretrcel 
frameworit  on  the  role  of  computer  networic-based  news  media  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  globalized  communities,  and  second,  to  conduct  a case  study  to  assess 
this  iheoreucal  Irainework 


A globalized  community  could  be  seen  as  a new  grouping  at  the  global  level,  or 
the  agglomeration  of  people  (individuals  and  groups)  who  interact  on  a global  scale. 
There  are  two  dimensions  of  groupness*  the  conceptual  and  organizational  The 
conceptual  refers  to  individuals'  behavior  and  attitude,  the  ways  group  menders  view 

collective  actors  Communicaiion.  speciEcally  mediated  communication,  is  considered 
as  the  core  of  both  the  devdopmem  of  community  consciousness  and  consensus  and 

necessarily  precede  the  process  of  organizational  consolidation  Globalized 

also  build  their  community  consciousness 

The  main  underlying  interest  for  policy  malers  and  researchers  in  the  study  of 
Ihe  content  of  various  media  is  the  potential  influence  of  the  media  on  sodeties  and 


redtcted  in  the  lendency  among  Uiose  CSS  from  dilferenl  pans  of  ihe  world  to 
ihe  overseas  Chinese  scholarly  community  level  will  reflna  the  presence  of  this  sense 


out  whether  a popular  s 


media  This  study  should  be  r^arded  a 
11  an  analysis  of  the  organiaation  and  con 


i Chinese  scholarly 


The  research  approadi  in  this  dissenaiion  is  the  cas 
document  analysis,  personal  observation,  and  quantitative  i 
analysis  Research  sources  come  from  various  organisatioi 


theoretical  fi^eworit  about  computer  network-based  news  media  and  the 
devdopntem  of  globalized  comnuinity 

ChirKse  scholarly  cammuniiy  The  hlsioty  and  sniation  of  the  overseas  Chinese 
scholarly  community  and  commuiiication  mechanisms  among  it  are  analyzed  in 
Chapter  7 Chapter  8 turns  to  the  operation  of  the  China  News  Digest  (CND),  a 
popular  electronic  news  and  information  service  among  the  overseas  Chinese  studenli 
and  scholars  around  the  globe  Chapter  9 further  analyzes  the  srieaed  content  of 
CND  in  terms  of  community-building  implications.  Research  desgn,  procedure,  and 
findings  of  the  content  analysis  are  covered  in  this  chapter 

and  explores  the  implications  o 


of  the  hndin 


CHAPTER  2 

COMMUNITY  AND  COMMUNITY  BUILDING 

fadnglodaYssocinleslJanipolsky,  1989}  To  build  community  unong  human  beings 
is  one  way  to  solve  the  problems  of  this  spiritual  deprivation  (Gudykunst.  1991.  p. 
142). 

related  but  disunct  interprmtions;  (l)lhe  quality  of  "common  interest  and  hence  the 
quality  of  miowship''  and  (2)  "a  body  of  people  havii^  in  conunon  an  ectemal  bond" 
<Rosenlhal,  1984,  p.2l9) 

The  modem  concept  of  community  derives  from  sociology,  especially  from 
Ferdinand  Tontiies's  artalysis  of  the  shift  in  social  orgardaation  from  Gememschafi  \o 
Gesellsehafl.  or  roughly,  from  community  to  society  (Tonnies.  I%3).  Tonnies' 
gtmemschqfi  is  a naniral  grouping  of  people  based  on  kinship  and  neighborhood. 

His  gie,wllsiha/i  refers  to  impersonal  contractual  and  legal  relationships,  based  more 
upon  mutual  need  to  aclueve  specific  tasks  or  general  goals  than  on  blood  relationships 
(kinship)  or  proximal  relationship  (neighborhood) 

in  A.  Cohen's  (1985)  view,  community  implies  that  the  members  of  a group  of 

a signilicant  way  ftom  the  members  of  other  putative  groups  Community  thus  seems 
to  imply  smullaneously  both  similarity  and  difference 
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Th«  Tourtti  approach  focuses  on  the  soda!  networfc  dimension  of  conununiiy  Each  of 
these  approaches  needs  dose  examination 

One  of  the  common  socioiogical  detlnilions  focuses  on  a community  as  an 
aggregate  of  people  who  share  a common  interest  in  a particular  locality,  in  this  view, 
territorially  based  social  organizations  and  soda!  activity  define  a commuintv  The 

neighborhood  to  a town,  to  a medium-sized  city  (Bender,  1978)  A community  is 
assumed  to  be  a localized  or  microcasmic  example  of  the  larger  society  (Warren, 

1963). 

Because  commuiiity  frequently  is  focused  on  localities,  a cdonial  New  England 
town  was  considered  a typical  community  This  onemarion  is  in  part  the  product  of  a 
historical  association  dating  from  the  I97fis  linking  comtnunily  studies  and  rural 
sociology  (Bender,  1978)  A rural  community,  a town  or  larm  neighborhood,  was 

as  total  social  pwsons  informed  by  a comprehensive  personal  knowledge  of  each 

people  valued  custom  for  its  own  sake  and.  given  a reasonable  degree  of  potential  sdf- 
suffidency  in  the  produetbn  of  their  subsistence,  felt  subsumtially  in  control  of  their 
lives(A  Cohen,  1985,  p.  25). 

respect  from  rural  sodety  It  required  the  mental  reconditioning  of  the  individual, 
which,  in  the  case  of  rural  migrants,  must  be  affected  by  resocializalion  An  individual 
in  urban  society  lives  his  or  her  social  life  in  a multiplicity  of  contexts  residing  in  one, 
traveling  through  still  others,  perhaps  taking  one’s  leisure 


somewhere  etse  eliogerher.  The  vestiges  of  community  are  to  be  found  only  at  the 
level  oflhe  neighborhood  The  old  comirunity  of  mraJ  life  is  broken  down  by  the 
division  of  specialized  labor  and  is  replaced  by  a solidarity  built  upon  interdependence 
(A  Cobea.  IdBS,  p.  26).  In  this  view,  nirai  society  was  contrary  in  every  respect  to 
the  urban  society.  Personalistic.  traditionalistic,  stable,  religious  families  commottly 
fourtd  in  the  rural  society  are  the  classical  repository  ofcontmurbry. 

Critiques  of  this  approach  abound  in  the  literature  Tiist,  it  is  incorrerh  in 
postulating  the  end  of  community  Many  studies  have  shown  that  various 
communities  exist  within  the  city  (A.  Cohen,  I63S,  p 27).  People  map  otti  their  social 
identities  and  hod  their  social  orientations  among  the  relationships  which  are 
symbolically  close  to  them,  rather  than  in  relation  to  an  abstracted  sense  of  society 
Secondly,  territorially  based  imerection  represents  ottiy  one  partem  of  commimtiy,  a 
partem  that  becomes  less  evidem  over  the  course  of  American  history  (Bender.  1973. 

p.  6). 


Community  as  .Structure 

Community  has  also  frequently  been  defined  in  terms  of  an  existing  insritulionai 
structure-e.g.,  collections  of  instiruuons  and  centers  for  trade  Much  allenlion  is 
concenlraied  upon  Ihe  structures  and  forms  ofconununtty  organization  and  life  (A. 
Cohen.  19g5.  Slamm.  1985)  The  community  is  considered  as  a structure  of 
institutions  capable  of  objeclive  definition  and  description. 

EEfiai  (1974)  proposes  a classificatjon  of  comiminnies  in  terms  of  territorial 
grounding  and  number  of  institutional  ftmaions,  such  as  solidarity  iiisiitulions,  primary 
inieiaclion.  and  insthurionaily  distinct  groups.  Applying  this  classification,  she 
suggests  that  neighborhoods  and  suburbs  are  considered  communities  primarily  on 
lemiorial  grounds,  society  on  institutional  grounds,  and  villages,  towns,  and  cities  on 
the  basts  of  both 


Hillery  0^1)  develops  e descriptive  model  of  communiry-rhe  “fblk  vrllsge,'' 
by  using  dais  from  s number  of  dUfereni  case  studies  This  model  touches  upon  ihree 
dimensions  of  community  tetritory,  instiiulional  slruclure,  and  process  The  village  as 
a place  was  a type  ofecolo^cal  slruclure  in  which  the  residences  are  grouped  in  one 
location  and  are  separaied  from  the  fields  The  instiunional  slruclure  was  built  around 
the  family  unit  and  a system  of  mutual  aid  among  briiUes.  This  social  suucture  was 
mainlaiDed  through  a process  of  communication  Hillery  identified  five  major 


become  blurred  because  of  somaJ  changes.  Comnuiiiiiies  become  increasingly  subject 

cash  economy  and  mass  production,  the  centralizaBon  of  markets,  the  spread  of  the 
mass  media  and  of  centrally  dissennnaied  itifoimaiion.  and  Iha  growth  of 


I in  the  writings  of  sociologists  (Stamm,  1985)  However,  this  dimension  of 


vaguely  subsumed  under  'Imeraction"  or  Included  as  a component  of  Instinillonal 


Process  Is  necessary  to  the  i 


of  formal ! 


baaed  largely  on  Ihe  hope  lhal  better  communities  are  yet  to  be  conatmcled.  Sutllee 
suggests  that  for  many  people  invo^efnem  in  the  process  of  creating  communjiy  may 
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image  of  community  makes  it  difliaih  to  see  the  networks  of  eaiienence  that  define 
communtty  Acommuniiy  is  an  end  oriiself.  It  may  offer  aid  or  advantage  to  its 
members,  but  Its  values  are  basically  inliinsic  to  its  own  etdsience  It  does  not  extsi  i 


serve  an  external  or  inslrumenial  purpose. 


Similady.  Walls  (1993)  considers  c 
there  are  three  primary  aspects  of  human  s 
relationship  aspect,  and  the  space-sharing  i 


. or  goals.'  we  titighl  imply  any  of  the 


1 Individuals  are  related  primarily  through  shared  xpace,  e.g . urban  rtext-door 

nei^bors 

2 Indrvidiiala  are  related  primarily  through  shared  mnresa,  e.g . bridge  club 

3.  bdividuals  are  related  primarily  through  shared  gooft.  e.g..  task  force 
members 

community  center  activi^  participants 
5.  Individuals  are  related  primarily  throu^  shared  rjMce  Wgaafe  eg. 

6 Individuals  are  related  primarily  through  shared  rnrerMtsant/eoa/s.  e.g. 

PeaceNel  members 

2 Individuals  are  related  primarily  through  shared  ^toce.  rn/ercMV.  anJguah, 
e g . agricultural  co-op  members  (Walls.  1993.  p.  154) 


networks  On-line  networks  are  charactenaed  by  people  who  share  time,  virtual 


tgroupssharelWalU.  1993.  p 154). 


npl«.  i\nihony  Co 
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|]9S5)t)ases  his  analysis  of  community  on  symbolic  and  emphasises  the  symbolic 

According  to  A Cohen  ( I98S).  community  could  be  consdered  as  a boundary- 
expressing  symbol,  which  is  largely  constituted  by  people  in  interaction  As  a symbol, 

orientations  to  it  (p.  13).  The  reality  of  community  lies  in  its  members'  perception  of 
the  vitality  of  its  culture.  People  construct  conununity  symbolically,  making  it  a 
resource  and  repository  of  meaning  and  a referent  of  their  Identity  (p.  III). 

A.  Coben(19SS)  writes. 


sodal"|p'’l5)  P praet  0 be 


very  subnaniial.  being  form  (ways  of  behaving)  rather  than  content  (meamngs) 
Content  differs  widely  among  its  members  Community  provides  the  context  for 


The'c 


Cohen(1985)«nsid«nc 


nity  as  a symbolic,  raihcr  i 


A.  Cohen  (19SS,  p.  17)  further  poinie  out  Lhni  meaning  is  not  susceptible  to 


other  words,  different  people  oriented  to  the  seme  phenomenon  ere  likely  to  differ 
from  each  other  in  certain  respects  in  their  interpretations  of  it. 


Acconjjtif  toGeenz(l975),  culture,  constituted  by  symbols,  is  created  and 
continuilly  recreated  by  people  through  their  sooal  interaction.  Being  continuously  in 

process,  culture  has  neilher  deterministic  power  nor  objectively  idemiBable  referents 

meaning  in.  or  to  attach  meaning  to,  social  behavior  A.  Cohen  (1985,  p.  38) 
approaches  community  as  a phenomenon  of  culture,  which  is  meaningfully  constructed 
by  people  through  their  symboiic  prowess  and  resources.  In  his  view,  cultures  are 

ways  ofthinking  and  Btlachroems  to  eomtnunriy  (1985,  p.  75).  Comniimity  is  where 
equiponeiobesocial(l985,p.  16). 


As  A Cohen  ( 1 985,  p.  SO)  noted,  the  symbolic  eitpression  and  affirmation  of 
boundaiy  heightens  people's  awareness  of  and  senstivity  to  their  communiiy  People 
participate  in  rituals  for  all  sorts  of  reasons,  ft  seems  thsi  ritual  also  has  the  capacity 
to  heighten  consciousness.  Ritual  occupies  a prominent  place  in  the  repenoire  of 
symbolic  devices  through  which  community  boundaries  are  affirmed  and  reinforced 
Both  in  its  social  and  psychological  consequences,  ritual  confirms  and  .strengthens 
social  identity  and  people's  sense  of  social  locanon;  It  is  an  imponam  means  through 
which  people  experience  community 

A Cohen  ( 1 98S)  points  out  that  community  is  highly  symbolized,  with  the 
consequence  that  its  members  can  invest  in  it  with  their  sdves.  Its  character  is 


Cohen,  1985,  p.  50). 


Third,  people  become  most  sensitive  to  their  own  culture  when  they  stand  at  its 
boundaries,  when  they  encounter  other  cultures,  or  when  they  become  aware  of  other 
ways  of  doing  things,  or  merely  of  contradictions  of  their  own  culture  (A.  Cohen, 
1985.  p.  69).  Such  awareness  is  a necessary  precondition  for  the  valuing  of  culture 


iminulion  of  the  geographical  be: 
wed  assertion  in  symbolic  terms 


community  and  the  outside  world  can  be  rendered  symbolically  as  a result  of  its 
boundary  The  symbolic  nature  of  the  oppositjon  means  that  people  can  "think 
themselves  into  difference  " The  boundaries  consist  esseniiaUy  in  Ihe  contrivance  of 
distinetive  meanings  within  the  community's  social  discourse  They  provide  people 
with  a referent  for  their  personal  ideniiues.  Having  done  so,  they  are  then  themselves 
eicpressed  and  reinforced  through  the  presentation  of  those  identities  in  social  life  (A. 
Cohen,  1985,  p.  117). 


Today,  close  to  the  turning  point  of  the  21  si  cenniry,  we  are  experiencing 
emerging,  unpreeadenied,  and  powerful  social  transformations,  the  extension  of  human 

relipoua,  political,  economic,  business,  and  cultural-are  coiirtecling  people  around  the 
world  (Appadurti.  1990,  Glick-Schillet,  Basch.  & Blanc-Stamon.  1992;  Sassen. 

199d). 

Globalized  community,  an  emerpng  phenomenon,  refers  to  the  agi^oraenition 
of  people  (a  new  groupng)  at  Ihe  global  level.  It  may  be  seen  as  a collectivity  of 
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inieresi,  goal)  and  who  inieract  with  each  other  frequently  through  medloied 

Hielorically.  the  globalized  comnmnity  is  not  a new  phenomenon  “Diaspora" 

centuries.  What  is  significartt  is  the  rapid  growth  of  various  kinds  of  ^obelized 
communities  created  and  sustained  by  mediated  communication,  especially  by  new 
communication  lechrtologies  during  the  past  two  decades 

How  is  a globalized  community  fotmed?  What  are  the  general  characteristics 
of  this  kind  of  conununttyf’  Who  are  the  members  of  those  conunuitities’’  There  is  little 

provide  some  food  for  thought 

When  studying  diHerenr  kinds  of  groups  and  subcultures  within  a national 
culnire,  Donoeliy  (I9gl.p.  S67)  ditttingui^  two  ktnds  of  subculture  in  terms  of  the 
ascribed  and  Bchteved  characteristics  oflhe  groups  (seeTable  1)  Ascribed  groups 
and  subcultures  were  consrdered  as  social  caicgortes  io  which  people  belong  because 
of  periiculers  of  birthplace,  birthright,  age,  or  other  Ibrms  of  soctdogical  typng. 
Achieved  groups  and  subcultures  are  those  to  which  people  consciously  attain 

religrous,  political,  social  class,  racial  groups 

Donnelly  (1981)  palmed  out  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
boundaries,  specific  life  styles,  or  any  broadly  based  cultural  characiensiics  for  any  of 
the  ascribed  subcultures  and  groups  Similarly,  the  that  a person  has  a cenain 


A<crhn< 


Achifyfd 


Ethnic  groups 
Racial  groups 
Age  groups 
Regional  groups 
Urban/mral  groups 
Major  religious  groups 
Major  pohlical  groups 


(From  Donnellj,  1981,  p.  S67) 

There  is  considerable  overlapping  of  membership  in  an  ascribed  group  and 
subculture.  Menrbera  of  ascribed  groups  aivd  subcultures  may  also  belong  to  one  or 
more  achieved  groups  and  subcultures  (Donnelly.  1981).  However,  achieved  groups 

generally  seek  membership  and  learn  the  ''meanings  and  ways"  of  a group  and 
subculture  Cultural  characteristics  are  more  readily  apparent  and  group  and 

In  view  ofDonndly's  terms,  iris  probable  that,  in  today’s  globalization 

and  cultures  can  interact  and  conurainicate  on  n global  scale  and  develop  globalized 


Community  is  composed  of  individuals  and  groups  Phillip$& Schafer  (1976) 
have  noted  the  di  sanction  between  social  groups  and  subcultures 

Subcultural  values  and  norms  are  shared  among  members  of  groups,  but  those 


ilfacts  ofc 


T«ble  2 illustrates  the  lour  levels  of  group  of  communily.  the  polentiul  cultures 
these  groups  mey  develop,  and  the  communication  emphasis  of  each  group.  For 

interpersonal  (face-io-ftce)  contact.  Members  of  a globalized  coramunity  have  to  rdy 
on  mediated  communication  (e  g„  fax,  E-mail)  to  keep  in  touch 


Small  group 


Groupculrure 


Interpersonal  ( ftce-to-face) 


Inlerpersonal  and  mediated 


Mediaied/specialized/electronic 


Borrowing  from  Donneliy’s  (I9SI)  analysis  on  subculture  we  maintain  that  a 


represemingoneofseverallevdsofmembership  ThismoddisI 
relaiionship  between  the  community  and  people's  lifestyle,  and  on  the 

individual's  lifestyle.  Two  addilional  variables  are  also  relevant-eomi 
information 


lified'  psychic,  socisi,  and  i 


(Donnelly.  1981 . pp.  575-76).  Following  Donndly’s  analysts,  we  believe  that  ihe 
pnncipal  psychic  reward  of  globalized  commoDiLies  is  thar  they  provide  Iheir  members 
with  an  identity.  A community/cultural  identity  that  is  recogmzed  by  other  irtembera  of 

modem  society  (Giicfc-Schiller.  Basch  & Blanc-Szanion,  1992).  Involvement  in  a 
globalized  community  may  also  provide  a type  of  aitemalive  status  for  their  members 
beyond  the  traditional  means  of  attaining  sraius  In  addition,  involvement  in  a group, 
feeling  offeliowship.  and  the  establishing  of  long-tenn  fhendships  or  even  partnerships 
ivrih  individuals  with  similar  interests  are  all  potential  benefits  from  membership  in  a 
globalized  community 

One  basic  proposition  here  is  that  communities  are  actively  created  and 
maintained  by  their  members  as  long  as  they  meet  the  needs  of  their  members 

Oiversiry  m rnmmiintrv  Biiilrtipg 

Buber  (1958.  1965)  maintains  that  a community  is  not  necessarily  a group  of 
like-minded  people,  but  a group  of  irtdividuals  with  complemeniary  nnrures  who  have 

of  othenreas”  and  a “communiry  of  aflirtity."  A community  of  ntlrnity  is  a group  of 
like-minded  people  who  have  come  together  for  security.  In  Frtedman’s  view,  they 
fed  safe  because  they  use  a similar  language  and  the  same  slogans,  but  they  do  not 
have  close  relations  with  one  anolher  A community  of  otherness,  on  the  other  hand. 

contributes  to  the  group  Members  ofthiscommuniryarerroi  dike,  but  they  share 
common  concerns  (Gudykunst.  1991.  pp  143-144) 

In  Buber's  view  (1965).  openrress.  not  inhmacy.  is  one  of  the  keys  to 


idge  (Gudykunsi. 


bosiiJIues. . 


niiniiy  cannot  east  wilhoui  conflict.  Hampshire  (1989)  argues  that  we 
i "meiiminabte  and  acceptable  conflicts,  and  rationally  controlled 
the  normal  condiuon"  <p.  189). 


Great  Communities  (e.g.,Kreiliiig,  l9S4i  Petera,  1989)  and  nightmares  of  Big  Brother 
(e.g,  Davis  & Puckett,  1992).  With  the  imrtxiuction  of  each  new  medium  dunng  the 
development,  similar  hopes  and  fears  have  been  etpressed  by  observers.  On  one  hand, 
each  new  medium  inspires  optimism  that  K might  restore  desirable  features  of  past 


ways  of  lift  and  integrate  them  into  contemporary  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  each 
new  medium  also  threatens  to  imdennine  desirable  aspects  of  modem  lift  and  to 
aggravate  social  problems  Mass  media  have  been  viewed  bolh  as  a 'leading  edge  ' for 
poMlivesocial  change  (eg  , Lemer,  1958.  McLuhen,  1965)  and  as  agmiu  of  mass 
society  (e  g.,  Branilinger,  1983). 

The  first  major  approach  to  studying  mass  media  and  community  was  found  in 
sociological  research.  Robert  Menon  1 1 949)  wes  one  of  the  first  researchers  to 
examine  some  aspects  of  the  relationship  between  community  orieniaiion  and  media 
use  In  his  view,  orientation  toward  the  local  media  is  an  imegral  componenlof 
community  orientation  As  pail  of  his  qualitative  study  of  ordinary  and  influential 


31). 


runity  onenlalion-and  "C05mopolites''~indivii!uals  with  interests  placed  In 
urting  outside  of  the  local  community  (Neuwirth.  Salmon*  Neff,  1989,  p. 


Many  studies  following  Roben  Merton  pressed  that  community  newspaper 
maintsins  that  community  press  must  bolh  reflect  underlying  values  and  aspiration  and 


I by  them  Refb 


geographically  limited  folk  comimmiries  It  is  likely  that  most  soda!  practices  were 
learned  through  rourine  observation  of  others  within  the  boundaries  of  a physically 
limited  comniLtiity  In  these  highly  stable,  geograptuoally  isolated,  hierarcbically 


individuals  we 


was  interpersonal.  Theencodbg  and  deosding  of  social  pradices  by 
onalily  of  experience  that  outaders  could  never  understand 


I isolaied  folk  c 


rcij2r(l(Mvcus&FiKher.  I9g6) 


In  his  siuvey  of  American  attitude  in  Ilin  1980s,  Yankelovich  (1983)  leports 

for  the  impersonal  and  threatening  aspects  of  modem  life  by  seeking  mutual 
idenrificaiion  with  oiheis  based  on  close  ethnic  ties  ot  tics  of  Maxell  interest,  needs, 
badtground,  age.  or  values.'  In  the  decade  since,  he  said,  the  proportion  "deeply 

Today,  we  areenlering  a new  era  of  communication.  Ahoslof  new 
communication  technologies  (eg.,  computer,  satellites,  Internet)  have  extended  the 
range  and  power  of  traditional  mass  media  (e.g.,  newspaper,  radio  and  lelevisiDn),  and 
also  offered  the  possibility  of  greater  personal  and  local  coinrol  While  we  can  begin 
to  envision  the  world  enmeshed  in  one  gigantic  medio  network,  there  is  a powerful 
resurgence  of  local,  ethnic  cultures  supported  in  part  by  new  communication 

es  Various  communication  techrtologies  coukl  be  conBgurcd  in  many 
ays  to  develop  and  sustain  very  different  social  and  political  orders 


chnologie 
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Ods  of  the  moBi  Inirigumg  posstbQilics  offered  by  new  communication 
lechnoiogies  is  that  ofcommuniry  creation  at  many  geograpiiicai  levels-'local,  global, 
and  everything  in  between  Various  innovative  social  units  such  as  "new  communities*' 
could  uiiliae  new  media  technologies  and  innovative  communication  practices  to 
transcend  physical  and  social  boundaries  (Jones,  199S).  The  new  media  have  potential 
ofcreating  a broad  range  ofnew  forms  of  content  that  imghtbeused  within 
communities  to  accuhurate  members  (Davis  & Puckett,  1992,  p.  31). 

Siimmarv 

and  human  rdaiions.  Human  relations  consist  of  individuals  who  share  space, 
conflict  Diversity  and  openness  are  required  for  community  building 


Another  useful  ^proach  focuses  on  the  symbolic  cooslruction  of  community. 
Community  Is  viewed  as  symbolic  expression,  or  people’s  shared  expeiieoce 
Community  consists  of  imponani  reposrtories  of  symbols  Content  jmeaning)  is 


People  can  use  the  symbol,  express  their  co-membetship  of  the  same  community,  yet 
assiimlale  It  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  their  own  experiences  and  person^ies.  Among 
all  symbolic  devices,  ritual  is  an  important  means  through  which  people  experience 
community  Ritual  has  the  capacity  to  heighten  consciousness,  strengthen  social 
idemiiy,  and  provide  occasions  to  reconstitute  the  community 

community  is  territorialiy  based  An  organic  community  is  based  on  the  interpersoRal 

based  There  is  a decline  of  traditional  groupings  and  geopaphical  bases  of 


CHAPTER  3 

NATION-STATE  AND  ETHNICITY 

In  our  eSbn  to  iniegme  muiy  of  the  notions  about  coimmimty,  lutlon.  and 
culture,  and  to  explore  the  role  of  new  communieation  technologies  in  the  emerging 
globalized  communities,  we  need  to  go  beyond  traditional  media  and  community 
studies  ^preaches  that  are  narrowly  focused  on  local  communities  and  that  do  nor 
include  the  nation-state  as  a part  of  their  investigations  This  chapter  begins  with  an 
examinabon  of  nation-slate.  nalionaUsm.  ethnicity,  and  mass  media's  role  in  the 


In  the  post-Cold  War  eta.  we  have  witnessed  the  resurgence  of  national  and 
ethnic  conadousness  In  many  pans  of  the  world  Alongside  globalism,  nowadays 
nationalism,  localism,  and  tribalism  are  also  growing  (eg..  Tehranian.  1993;  Kaplan. 
1994).  Nallonalism  aspedally  has  been  the  ideology  that  replaced  Marxism  In  tha 
former  Soviet  Union  and  the  nationsof  Eastern  Europe  (Gulek.  1993).  With  extreme 

in  a region  where  the  locations  of  diflerenl  ethnic  groups  do  not  correspond  neatly 

sovereigo  stale  and  Its  inhabiiams  As  Even  & Newnham  ( 1990)  pul  It.  "the  nation- 
state is  the  dominani  political  entity  of  the  modem  world  and  as  such  has  be 
considered  to  be  the  primary  unit  of  imemaiional  relabons  A nation  Is  lerriiotially 
deiined  by  geo-polibcal  boundaries  and  controlled  by  a central  govetrunenl  and  a 
correspondmg  administrative  apparatus"  |p.  2S8).  A nabon  confers  cilizen^ip.  which 


» hu  been  polFticel  (GeIJner, 
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1983,  Hobsbawm.  1990)  However,  a tiaiion  is  noi  a primary  and  unchanging  political 

of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  emergence  of  the  centralized  state.  This  state 
claimed  eicdu^  and  monopolisdc  auihoriry  within  a defined  territorial  area  its 
characteristics  indrjde  absolute  political  power  within  the  community  and 
independence  outside  it  (Emerson,  i960;  Tilly,  l97S;Evan&  Newnham.  1990). 

(Smith.  1991a  Gainer.  1983.  Hobsbawm,  1990)  For  example,  standard  national 
languages  cannot  emerge  as  such  before  priming,  mass  literacy,  and  mass  schooling 
Nations  and  their  associated  phertomeiu  must  be  analyzed  in  terns  of  political, 
technological,  odministTalive,  economic  and  other  condiltons  and  requiremons 
(Bendix,  1977.  Deutadi  & Foltz,  1963) 


ulldlng  could  be  the  policie 


myihs  of  ideniity  ud  uniqueness  often  serve  die  sane  end  When  the  nation  is  viewed 

siimilate  nallonai  fellow  fMling.  irrespective  of  the  more  objective  charaelerisiics  of 
various  subnslional  groups  (Bogdanor,  1987.  p 380). 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  clearly  between  nation  building  as  an  explldt  policy 
and  the  rnoie  spontaneous  processes  involved.  Hobsbawni  (1990)  demonstrates  that 
national  consciousness  developed  unevenly  among  the  social  groupings  and  regions  of 
a country.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  social  groups  first  captured  by  "national 
consciousness,"  the  popular  masses— workers,  servants,  peasants— are  the  last  to  be 
affected  by  it  (Hobsbawm.  1990,  p.  12).  Political  leaderships  played  importam  roles  in 
many  nation-building  processes  (Seion-Satson,  1977) 


Nsrirmalism 


The  litetature  on  t 


natural  fea  about  people,  constituted  by  mother  tongue. 


ethnic  descent,  etc  (eg , Smith.  1991a)  On  the  "subjective"  view,  nationality  is  a 


(Miller,  1987,  p.  354)  The  "objective"  versions  of  nationality,  in  Millet's  vie 
and  pseudobiology  The  'sut^ective'  viei 


of  historical  myth  i 


'(1987), 
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According  lo  Even  & Newnham  (1990),  nationalism  in  literature  has  bean  used 

In  the  first  usage,  nationalism  seeks  to  identity  a behavioral  entity,  the  "nation.''  and 
thereafter  to  pursue  certain  politicaJ  and  cultural  goals  on  behalf  of  it  Pre-eminent 
among  these  will  be  national  self-determination  Irredentism.  independence,  and 
secession  are  all  goals  that  may  be  sought  under  its  rubric  (Evens  & Newnham.  1 990) 

congiuenf(GeUner,  1983. p.  I) 

which  is  shared  by  people  (Even  & Newnham,  1990).  Elementsofcoheaon  are 

contiguity  and  so  on.  Such  bonds  must  be  inlegrated  into  a perceptual  (ramework 
which  subjectively  defines  a group  of  people  as  dilTereni  from  their  naghbors  and 
similar  to  each  other  Hisioty  shows  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  create  such  a sense 
of  national  identity  in  the  absence  of  some  of  the  above  factors  (Anderson,  1991; 
Kutland,  1995) 


The  ideological  ongins  of  naiionalism  could  be  found  in  ihe  poliiical  history  of 
Western  Europe  after  the  collapse  of  feudalism  (Even  & Newnham.  (990)  In  general, 
intellectual  opinion  in  the  nineicenth  cenniiy  was  inclined  toward  the  view  that  the 
nation  represented  a "natural"  bond  among  humans  and  that,  accordingly,  nations 


should  fcnr.  .he  for  states  This  fitsion  of.be  radon  and  the  state  into  the  nation- 
state became  such  an  influenUal  (actor  that  it  gave  rise  to  a whole  category  of 
relations,  imemadonal  politics  (Emerson.  I960;  Tilly.  197J;  Gellner  1983,  Hobsbawn. 
1990). 

Nauonalism  as  an  ideology  was  aspotied  during  the  I9ih  and  20ih  centuries 
fromEuropetotherestoftheworid.  The  nationalist  ideology  was  turned  against 
European  control  and  used  as  a weapon  of  national  liberation  in  many  Third  Worid 
countries  (Bdlner.  1983.  Hobsbawm.  1990).  In  ^Jdition  to  turning  against  .be 
forrigner,  nationalisu  turned  against  their  own  parents  and  made  the  issue  one 
^ generations  as  wdl  as  b«ween  rulers  and  ruled.  As  a form  of  protest  anti- 
CO  oni  nationalism  began  as  an  elite  expression  of  dissatisftciion  and  spread 
downwards  thereafter  to  the  masses  (Even  & Newnham,  1 990) 

ationalism  in  the  second  sense,  an  attitude  or  sentiment,  varies  between 
individuals  and  groups  within  the  extant  nation  (Even  & Newnham.  1990).  Elites  such 
as  political  leaders,  intellectuals,  mid  the  milrtary  are  likely  ki  show  clear  evidence  of 
nationalist  attitudes  Among  the  rest  ofihe  population  national'  'll 
number  of  dimensions  Nationalism  it  diffiised  and  spread  among  a population  via  the 
mechanism  of  socialisation  While  socialisation  proceaaes  sun  m the  fiuniiy.  the 
growth  of  mass  education  and  the  mass  media  in  the  20th  century  has  created 

important  transmission  belu  for  this  process  (Anderson.  1991.  Hobsbawm.  1990) 

Although  there  is  no  general  theory  of  nationalism,  there  Is  a broad  consent.. 


suigle  most  importani  lactor  shaping  dies 
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many  political  analysts  as  an  essentially  negative,  or  rather  tlivisive  force  in  tvorld 
politics  Some  have  argued  that  nationalism  was  a temporary  phenomenon  and  with 
the  imperative  of  economic  imerd^endence  would  be  replaced  by  intemalionaiism  aitd 
cosmopoUianism  (Cellner.  1983) 


Liberal  analysis  have  warned  of  the  inherent  dangers  of  unrestrained 

form  and  came  to  be  identified  svith  imperialism,  fascism,  and  totalitaiiafusm  In 
today's  competing  inteniBUonal  environment,  as  Reich  (199l)analyzed  it,  aero-sum 

while  harming  everyone  else  on  the  planet,  thus  forcing  other  nailons  to  do  ihc  same  in 


Retch  (1991 ) Auther  points  out  that  unrestrained  nalionalism  can  cause  civic 

libenies  are  restricted  on  grounds  of  national  secuiity,  neighbors  begin  id  dislrusl  one 
another,  and  tribal  allegiances  can  even  tear  nalion-siaies  apan.  The  virdence  that 

Albanians  and  Serbs,  Vietnamese  and  Cambodians,  Israelis  and  Paiestinians.  Sikhs  and 
other  Indians,  and  Lebanon's  Christian  and  Muslim  seels  is  grim  evidence  of  the  costs 
of  tribal  loyalty  (Kaplan,  1994,  Reich.  1991,  Tehranian,  1993) 

dangerously  narrow  in  relation  to  other  problems  on  which  glchal  cooperation  is 
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davelopniem  of  inlernaiional  centers  and 

significant  as  transnational  activities  move  outside  a single  stale  to  an  interstate 
environment  (eg..  Holtsbawm.  1990,  Sassen.  1994). 

Global  forces  ^>ove  the  stale  include  such  formal  institutions  aa  the  United 
Nations,  the  World  Bank,  the  Inieniational  Monetary  Fund,  and  intemaDonal  regimes 
such  as  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the  Inlernaiional  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  not  to  speak  ofinuliinailanal  corporations  and  clandestine  arms  and 
narcotics  networks 

There  are  more  generalized  gl<Aal-wide  processes  or  forces,  or  systems  of 
international  mass  media,  consumerization.  and  imellecrual  exchange  For  example, 
complex  globalized  r^gious  forces  and  communities  ofChristianily,  Buddhism, 

Islamic  tundamemalism.  Hinduism  and  Confucianism  are  playing  imponam  roles  in 
iniemalional  political  and  social  fields  (Bennett,  1987).  The  phenomenon  of 
“deterritortalization''  applies  not  orily  to  examples  like  Iransnational  corporations,  but 
also  to  ethnic  groups,  sectarian  allegiances,  and  political  movements,  which 
increasingly  operare  in  ways  that  transcend  specific  territorial  boundares  and  identities 
IClick-SchiUer.  Basch.  & Blanc-Szanlon.  1992)  Dereniioiializaiion  has  affected  the 
loyalties  of  groups  involved  in  complex  diasporas,  iheir  manipulation  of  currencies  and 
other  forms  of  wealth  and  investment,  and  the  straiegea  df  states  The  loosening  of 
the  bonds  between  people,  weallli.  and  lerriiones  in  Him  has  altered  the  basis  of  many 

defiiiiUon  of  the  naiion.siaie  (Wakeman.  1988) 


As  naiionalisffl  has  been  emerging  after  rhe  end  of  the  Cold  War,  ethnic 

prediclions  that  modemizallon  and  indnsliializalion  will  bring  about  a decrease  in  the 
importance  ofelhnic  lies  {Upset  & Rohkan.  I967>  Almost  every  country  in  the  world 


nflict  <e  g.,  Bcnacich  & Modell,  1 980}  Many  srudie 


(Etl^lu,  1992,  p.  i). 


Primoditlisis  argue  Lhai  ethnicity  is  an  endunng  and  natura]  feature  of  human 
existence  (Rutland.  199S,  p 901)  They  focus  on  culture  and  tradition  to  explain  the 
emergence  and  retention  of  ethnicity  Ethnic  cohesion  is  deemed  as  bound  together  by 
a “web  of  sentiment,  belief  worldview,  and  practice"  (Cornell,  1988b,  p 178). 

Scholars  taking  this  approach  claim  that  this  "intuitive  bond"  originated  in  the 
ptimordialpast-at  lhebeginiting(e.g  , vendenBerghe.  1981,  p 80).  This 

nieaningfulness  of  ethnic  identity  derives  from  its  birth  connectiort;  it  came  Erst 
Capturing  the  emotive  aspects  of  ohnidty,  primordlalism  oSen  a plausible  reason  for 

As  Espiritu  points  out  (1992).  primordlalism  has  its  weaknesses  First. 

relalionshrp  between  Canadian-born  Chinese  and  Vietnamese-born  Chinese  in  Canada 
suggests  that  groups  sharing  the  same  ancestry  do  not  necessarily  Iratentize  (Woon. 
I98S)  Second,  pnmordial  explanations  of  ethnicity  cannot  readily  account  for 
variations  in  the  intenrity  of  ethnic  awareness.  As  Light  (1981)  observed,  these 

up  with  ethnic  sentiment  and  practice  (Greenberg.  1980)  Because  conscious  ethnic 
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n«d  10  addms  lh«  structural  conditiQns  that  produce  ethnic  groups-nol  only  the 
cultural  variables  themselves  (Espiritu,  1992,  p 4). 

Unlike  prunordlallsts  who  assume  that  particrpaiion  within  the  confines  of 
one's  ethtw  group  is  valuable  in  and  of  itself  (LaL  1990),  instnimenialisls  treat 
ethfdcsty  as  a strategic  tool  or  resource  Scholars  taking  this  approach  argue  that 
populations  remain  ethnic  when  their  ethnicity  yields  greater  returns  than  other 

persons  sharing  affective  ties  but  also  interest  groups  (Espiritu,  I992,p  S) 

As  Porters  & Bach  (1995)  said,  the  functional  advantages  of  ethnicity  range  from  "the 

through  ethnic  bloc  voting"  (p.  24). 

The  inslrumeriolist  ^preach  con^ders  attributes  of  ethnic  groups  as  primarily 
situational,  generated  and  sustained  by  members'  imeresta.  Member^p  in  one  group 
is  only  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  comparative  advantage  vis'a-via  membership  in 
another.  As  Paneraon  (1975)  stales.  "The  strength,  scope,  viability,  and  ba.se  of  ethnic 
identity  are  determined  by,  and  are  used  to  serve,  the  economic  and  general  class 
interests  of  individuals"  (p.  349).  A more  moderate  version  combines  an  analysis  of 
the  external  acttvalors  of  ethnic  behavior  with  their  specific  cullural  fotm  and  content 
For  example,  R Cohen  (1979)  argued  that  because  ethnic  groups  are  culturally 
homogeneous,  they  can  more  effectively  organize  as  interest  groups  In  either  case, 

of  ethnic  ties<Bonacich&ModelL  1990) 
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phenomenon  of  ponelhmoily  challenges  these  eseumpiions  Research  on  panelhnicity 
colls  anemion  to  the  coercively  imposed  nature  of  ethnicity,  its  multiple  layers,  and  the 


Focusing  on  semimemality  i 
insirutnenlailsts  hold  that  ethnicity  c 


material  suppoit  from  their  ethnic  affiliations.  These  two  approaches  Imply  that 
ethnicity  is  largely  a matter  of  choice— in  the  sense  that  individuals  and  groups  can 
choose  to  keep  or  discard  their  ethniciTy  according  to  their  changing  psychological  and 
material  needs  (Espirttu.  1 992.  p.  6). 

However,  to  conceptualize  ethnidty  as  a matter  of  choice  is  to  ignore 
''categoriaation.''  the  process  wherHiy  one  group  ascripiivdy  classifies  another. 
Calegortzalion  is  intimately  bound  up  with  power  relations.  As  such  it  characterizes  a 


imposes  upon  these  people  a categorical  identity  that  is  defined  by  reference  to  their 
inherent  differences  hem  or  inferiority  to  the  dominant  group  (Jenkins,  1986,  pp  177' 


I7B)  Thus,  while  ethnicity  may  be  an  exercise  of  personal  choice  for  the  majority,  it  is 


Panethnicity-the  generalization  of  solidarity  among  ethnic  subgroups-is 
largely  a product  of  categorization  (Espintu,  1992)  An  imposed  category  ignores 

framework  Individuals  so  categorized  may  have  nothing  in  common  except  that 


characteristics  and  < 


ated  by  the  larger  sodeiy  os  a uiutory  grou 
sn  problems.  And  the  term  Asian-Amenct 
ructs  Asians  as  a homogeneous  group  (Lo 


:an  arose  out  ofthe 
owe,  1991,  p.  JO). 


When  mnnifested  in  faciei  violence,  radal  lumping  necessanly  leads  lo 
proieciive  panethnicity.  Groups  often  join  forces  when  they  recogniae  that  the  larger 
society  does  not  acknowledge  Iheir  difierences  However,  panethnicity  is  not  solely  an 
imposed  identity  Although  ft  originaied  in  the  minds  of  outsiders,  today  the  paneUirec 
concept  is  a political  resource  for  insiders,  a basis  on  which  to  mobiliae  diverse 
peoples  and  to  force  others  to  be  more  responsive  to  their  grievances  and  agendas 
According  to  Espiritu  f 1992,  p.  7),  panethmc  boundaries  are  shaped  and  reshaped  in 
the  continuing  imeraction  between  both  external  and  internal  forces 

groups  (Parsons,  1975,  p.  56).  This  approach  ignores  the  range  of  othnicity-ffom 
small,  relatively  isolated  kin  groups  to  large  categories  of  people  bound  together  by 
symbolic  attachments  (Yinger,  19S5,  p.  161)  Recent  research  has  been  more  attentive 
to  internal  ethmcfty,  or  ethnic  differences  within  a national-origin  group  (Bhachu, 

I9B5;  Desbarars,  1986).  At  tite  other  end  of  the  spectrum  is  panetluticily,  io  which 
groups  of  different  naiionsJ  origins  merge  imo  new  larger-scale  groupings  (Nagel, 

1982;  Cornell,  1988a)  The  ebb  and  flow  of  panethnic  tendencies  indicates  that  ethnic 

Ronald  Cohen  (1978)  argues  that  ethnicity  can  never  be  eradicaled  because  it 
consiiniies  the  psycholo^cal  boundaries  that  are  necessaty  to  stiucture  cultural 

symbols  that  give  meaning  to  each  group's  heritage  Commoa  roots,  language 
understandings,  and  patterns  of  behavior  arc  reproduced  wnhin  networks  of 
iniermaitying  lamilies  defined  by  elltmeity.  This  suggests  that  elhnjdty  is  the  naturally 
occurring  social  orlxt  within  whioh  personhood  is  meaitingfiiily  expressed  and 
experienced.  Ethnicity  provides  the  wide  sense  of  descent  group  so 


□lidarily  and  of  the 
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pushed  ceruiji  vemaculersocherlhanLaunesUieceniraJ  administrative  language,  thus 
diminishing  Latin's  administrative  imponance  (Anderson.  1991) 

Anderson  < 1991 ) portrays  nation  and  nationalism  as  essentially  artificial 
constructs,  capncious  imagined  communities  that  float  out  of  the  new  forms  of  media 
that  have  spread  with  economic  modemiaaiion  His  view  of  the  artificiality  of  the 
nation  is  supported  by  his  case  study,  Indonesia,  a country  that  created  a new  nation 
and  an  artificial  langu^e  in  order  to  rule  its  vast,  ethnically  diverse  archipelago 
Media  play  a crucial  role  in  the  nation.biiilding  process  because  they  make  the 
aitificialicy  of  nation  possible 

Mass  media  facilitate  nation-state  building  and  the  generadon  of  national 
sentiment  For  eitample,  Deutsch  (1961. 1966)  views  lution-building  as  the  result  of 

as  a purtiy  modem  phenomenon,  for  only  in  the  modem  era  with  modem  mass  media 
canihere  be  any  question  ofa  large,  participant  culture  (Smiih.  1983,  p.!7).  Similarly. 
Lemer  (1953)  views  mass  media  as  a ciucial  part  of  political  modernization  and 
national  development  [n  his  model  of  modernization,  urbanization  lands  to  education, 
which  in  term  leads  to  mass  media  consumption,  mass  media  consumption  eventually 
leads  to  political  participation  Mass  media  are  considered  a powerful  agent  for  social 
change  and  a crucial  means  of  attaining  national  cohesion 

Mass  media  also  provide  channels  for  diverse  vmces  in  a nation-state  and  help 
the  integration  of  the  multinational  societies  For  example,  without  their  own  media 
ethnic  minomies  in  many  countries  generally  remain  relatively  powerless  (Rigguis. 
1992)  In  the  United  Stales.  Calabrese  & Burke  11992)  a^e  that  mass  media  tend  to 

increating  Snancial  inOuence  of  select  private  interest 


I groups  I 


adequately  expressed 


Caiey(l993, 199S)  considers  the  communication  revohinon  chsraclerued  by 
mass  media  since  the  late  part  of  the  last  century  as  the  crucial  fbice  for  the 
development  of  the  United  Stares  as  a nauon  National  media  and  a nationid  audience 
did  not  emerge  until  the  1890s  with  the  creation  of  national  magazines  and  a national 
network  of  newspapers  inierconnecled  via  the  wire  services  Railroads  to  distribute 
the  publications  and  national  brand-name  advertising  to  finance  them  also  were 
essential.  Such  media  were  evenrualJy  supplemented  by  motion  pictures  produced  in 
Hollywood  and  dislnbuted  nationally,  and  (O' radio  broadcasting  In  the  1920s  The 
rise  of  national  or  mass  media,  first  via  print  and  then  the  airwaves,  creeled  “the  great 

audience  irrespective  of  race,  ethnicity,  occupadon.  region,  or  social  class  (Carey. 

1993,  1995) 

"imaginary  community  of  the  nation"  (Anderson.  1991. p 6)  without  the  mediating 

a mass  sociery--the  development  of  a form  of  social  o^anizaiion  in  which  intermediate 

individuals  and  primary  groups  to  the  slate  and  other  nationwide  o^aniaations 
through  mass  communication  (Carey,  1995,  pp.  384-385) 


arding  to  Carey  (1993).  is 
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idonlilies,  ihe  search  for  rww  forms  of  self-undersundixig  ard  new  forms  o 

new  communication  technolo^es,  and  the  inremalional  expansion  of  multinational 
capitalism  Today.  "The  old  comparisons  of  East  versus  West  primitive  versus 

anymore.  There  is  no  longer  an  East  here  and  a West  there,  a primitive  in  Malaysia 
andamodeminNewVorlc.  ■(Carey,  1993.p.  180).  The  new  cotraminioation 


Public  sphere 

One  of  the  paramount  tasks  for  nation  building  is  the  creation  of  the 
institutions  and  culture  of  a public  sphere  for  the  rtations  (White,  1994).  The  paradigm 
case  of  political  communicaiioii  in  late  20ih  ceoniry  democracies  is  the  mediated 
public  sphere  suggested  by  lurgen  Habennas  (1989)  Public  sphere  could  be  defined 
at  the  community,  national,  and  iniemaiional  levels.  It  refers  to  lhai  dimension  of 
social  action,  cultural  institudona,  and  coilecrive  decision  making  that  affeas  all  people 
in  defined  areas  and  engages  the  interesis  of  ail  people  in  the  defined  areas  (White. 
1994,  p.  2S0).  By  contrast  with  ihiB  common,  public  sphete,  the  'particular''  spheres 

regions,  and  local  communities  All  private  and  particular  interests  have  a public 
dimen^n,  and  the  pidriic  sphere  must  respect  these  particular  imeresis.  lo  Esct.  each 
oflhe  panicularisrlc  groupings  has  ils  own  internal  public  ^here  (White,  1994). 


nd  public  The  i 
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culture  of  a public  sphere  has  been  a paramoum  task  for  the  new  nations  As  national 
boundaries  were  drawn,  people  of  different  regional  Itngutslic  and  culrural  differences, 
divites  of  caste  and  class,  traditions  of  religious  sectarianism,  and  deep  familisbc, 
tribal  identilies  fourtd  that  they  had  to  work  together  as  a united  people  Before,  these 
societies  often  had  been  broken  up  into  small  self-subsistem  economic  units  and  the 

making  and  service  system  that  would  incorpottUe  and  link  these  subndiary  units, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  respected  their  paniculahsiic  interests  Moreover,  this 
common  sphere  was  to  be  one  of  ever-improving  services  to  an  advancing  quality  of 
life,  which  requires  an  equLlable  advance  in  contribution  Ifom  all  sectors  (White, 

Communication  and  news  media  play  a vital  role  in  the  creation  of  a pubbc 
sphere  (Curran,  199],  Gamham,  1992).  The  most  evident  level  is  the  need  for  a 
physicai  structure  of  communication-fbr  example,  a telephone  or  postal  system, 
broadcasting  equipment,  a press.  There  also  had  to  be  a definition  of  what  public 
information  is,  that  is,  information  that  is  signilicam  for  expressing  the  common 
interest  and  for  participating  in  the  debate  about  this  common  inieresl  This  touched 
on  deeper  issues  of  common  language,  symbols  of  ideniiftcaiion.  systems  of  coding, 
and  epislemoiogies  ansing  from  diverse  philosophical  and  religious  backgrounds 
However,  the  most  difficult  question  has  been  finding  some  combination  of  sectorial 
exchange  networks,  interests,  cultures,  or  some  entirely  suprasectorial  invention  that 
subsumes  most  of  the  other  communication  issues  and  provides  an  acceptable  common 
communication  network  (While,  1994,  p 252) 


The  pitreess  of  community  building  has  similarities  to  the  search  for 
nationalism  in  an  emer^ng  nation.  Today  national  borders  are  becoming  less 


i comrol  over  pollcln  and 


CHAPTER  4 

CULTURE  AND  CULTURAL  IDENTITY 

The  phenomenon  o(  ccmnrnnity  end  nellon  building  cannol  be  adepueidy 
invesligaled  without  careful  attention  to  culture.  In  the  social  sciences,  anltiropology 
has  made  culture  its  central  concept,  debiting  it  as  some  son  of  human  substance- 
even  though  ideas  about  this  substance  have  shiAed  over  the  couise  ofa  century 
(Appadurai,  1991)  Culture  ts  also  a subAetd  within  sociology,  and  the  American 
Sociologica)  Assodaiion  has  created  a subunit,  'the  sociology  of  culture,"  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  production  and  distribution  of  culture  (Appadurai.  1991)  The 
changing  world  srtuation  in  the  past  decade,  especially  the  rapid  development  of 
globalization  in  the  world's  politicaL  economic,  and  social  systems,  has  broad 
implications  for  studies  of  cuiture  by  social  scientists  (Beraiett.  1987,  Wakeman, 
1988). 

example,  Wakeman  (1988)  writes,  in  studying  the  relationship  between  politics  and 
cailture  as  an  organizer  of  the  traffic  between  stales,  that  cuiture  should  not  be 
considered  as  "homogeneoua,  local,  well-bounded,  and  in  clear  one-to-one 
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Regardless  of  what  is  happening  to  local  cultural 

culture,  all  cultures  are  biculrures  That  is,  while  cultures  may  possess  their  own 
traditional,  r^allvely  isolated  past,  they  now  also  share  some  component  of 
imernaiional  style  and  Its  media  of communleatiDn  and  thought.  Anlhropolo^s  who 
typically  work  in  a local  community  will  be  identihed  with  (his  intemaiional  culture,  or 
generally  accepted  prinaples  such  as  human  rights,  for  example.  Anthropologists  are 
Irequenlly  caught  between  the  views  of  cultural  relativism  and  cosmopolitanism  The 
imernaiional  culiurai  component  was  often  rqecied  by  local  people  as  an  impostiion. 
or  worse,  as  a means  of  depriving  them  of  the  security  and  stability  of  their  Iradluonal 
way  of  life  (Bennett,  1987,  p.  47),  A review  of  the  change  of  the  paradigm  of  culture 
in  aoihropolos'  In  the  past  (bur  decades  could  further  our  understanding  of  the  role  of 

The  PflTxriiyTP  nf  riiltiifs 

The  paradigm  of  culture  waa  developed  in  American  onthroptiogy  in  the 
1930s.  It  has  a enormous  impact  on  the  thinking  of  amhropolo^sls  since  then  and  has 
important  implicstions  for  their  study  of  today's  changing  world  sicualion 

Bennett  (1987,  p.  48|  identified  four  concepts  as  the  characierislicsofthis 
traditional  paradigm  of  culture  (I)  Culture  is  self-generating,  or  lends  to  arise  outride 
of  ihe  sphere  of  awareness  of  the  people  who  bear  it  (2)  Culmres-ihose  hisloncal 
entities  manifesting  psrticular  styles  of  culnire-are  all  relalively  valid  and  equal.  (3) 
Culture  is  best  represented  in  small,  geographically  isolated,  selPcomained, 
subsiBlence-otiented  human  communities.  wNch  have  very  different  styles  of  life  and 

consists  mainly  of  attitudes,  values,  preferences,  and  symbols 


1 that  culture  i 
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and  synboU  In  today's  worid.  they  become  all  important-ihey  are  equivalent  to 
"peace"  Beiinen  (1987)  argues  that  amtiropologisis  neglected  these  universals 
because  of  their  preoccupation  with  cultural  diversity 

The  rourth  concept,  emphasizing  mentalisiic  phenomena  and  associated  ritual, 
symbols,  and  so  on.  direaed  the  attention  of  anthropologisis  aviay  from  the  socially 
active  nature  of  human  behavior.  The  possibility  that  valuer  for  example,  mij^tbe 
manipulative  strategies  to  accomplish  specific  ends  and  not  enduring  ideals  guiding 
action  was  poorly  understood  (Bennett  1987,  p.  SI). 

In  ahoit.  Bennett  (1987)  maintains  that  these  four  concepts  had  the  eifeci  of 

affairs  and  back  toward  typology  and  static  conceptions  of  social  process.  By  holding 
this  paradigm,  anthropologists  had  difficulty  understanding  the  nature  of  the  nation- 
slate  and  the  force  of  trans-group  organizations  (Bennen.  1987.  p.S2).  The 
awareness  that  something  more  than  cultural  typology  was  needed  began  appearing  in 
anthropology  during  the  1950s.  Since  then  anthropologisis  began  cAserving  the 
dynamism  of  worid  events  and  processes  in  a world  rapidly  and  drastically  changing 
from  the  established  routines  of  the  prewar  period  (Bennen,  1987). 

Today,  emerging  globalization  entails  an  unparallded  Increase  in  proximity. 

programs  and  the  spread  of  communication  media  have  permitted  social  groups  of  all 
sizesio  become  aware  of  their  neighbors'  imeresis  and  values,  and  to  conceive  that 
these  elemenis.  real  or  imagined,  might  be  amilhetlcal  to  their  own  (Bennen.  1987) 

nonnegoiiable  demands,  and  other  tlarming  trends  (Huntington.  1993).  Tribal  warfare 


tided  universal  conformity  (Kaplan.  1994) 
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became  easemtal  to  the  furthering  of  rtets' ' 


many  pans  of  the  world  as  extenul  fbrcea  generated  renewed  prejudice  and 

confbrtruty  artd  unity  (Bennett,  19B7,  p.  52) 

It  is  dear  that  the  bounded,  static,  non*negouable  concept  of  culture  does  not 
reflect  correctly  the  changing  reality  A dynamic,  more  accommodating,  diverse 
cultural  perspective  would  further  our  understanding  of  cull  oral  development.  In  the 
following  section,  we  will  review  another  view  about  culture-the  socially  constructive 
perspective  of  culture. 

Culture  Consimaion 

AsageneralCBiegoiy.  culture  Is  e characteristic  of  a group.  It  is  not  innale. 
hut  learned,  acttuired,  and  handed  on  from  "older"  members  of  the  group  to  new  ones 
In  this  transmission  process,  symbols  play  an  irapotlam  role  (Heidi,  1987).  From  a 
sociological  perspective,  cultural  Idemily  refers  to  the  collective  self-conceptian  of  a 

each  human  being  has  a character,  each  social  group  has  a culture 

What  constitutes  a particular  culture’  Among  the  most  frequently  used 

values,  elhnidiy.  language,  and  geographically  defined  units,  r^ons,  etc.  Values 
could  be  viewed  as  general  conceptions  of  Ihe  desirable  codes  or  standards  of  action 
(Heidi.  1987.  p 85) 

Wagner's  (1975)  research  explored  symbolic  invention  as  a general  cultural 
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1983)  'There  Is  no  essemid.  bounded  mdition  . . the  ongoing  reconslruciion  of 
iradliion  is  a fecetofallsodnl  life”  (Handler  AUiuiekin.  1984.  p 276) 

of  the  same  sort  as  the  normal,  everyday  process  of  social  life.  Social  reproductiort** 
the  process  whereby  people  leam.  embody,  and  nansmh  the  convenuonal  behaviors  of 
their  sodety'-is  basically  a maner  of  interpersonal  commumcahon  (Karuon.  1989.  p. 
897). 

Culture  is  a process  of  symboltc  conslruciion  through  social  imeraction  (A. 
Cohen,  1983).  Culture  and  history  are  often  Inietiwined  in  cultural  conslruciion 
activities  Culture  is  most  closely  assoclaled  with  the  Issueof  meaning  The 

cultural  preservaiion.  renewal,  and  innovation  (Nagel,  1 994a,  p 161)  Cultureia 

larger  society.  Culture  can  be  borrowed,  blended,  rediscovered  and  reinterpreted. 

Cultural  Comrmclion  Techniques 

How  is  a culture  constructed''  Many  cullnre  construction  techniques  are 
employed  by  various  group  members  Groups  construct  thnr  cultures  in  many  ways 
which  involve  mainly  the  reconsiructlon  of  historical  culture  and  the  cotutlTuclion  of 
newoillure.  Reconstruction  techniques,  summarized  by  Nagle  (1994a.  p.  164), 
include  revivals  and  resloralions  ofhisiorical  practices  and  inslllullon.  New 

wliicb  new  and  renovated  symbols  actrviiies  and  materials  are  coni 
10  and  removed  from  existing  repertories 


iiinually  being  added 
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Culture  revivals  and  rastoraTions  occur  when  lost  or  forgonen  cultural  forms  or 
practices  are  excavated  and  reimroduced,  or  occasionally  forms  or  practices  are 
refurbished  and  reintegrated  into  contemporary  culture  (Nagel,  1994a)  For  example, 
among  many  immigrant  and  indigenous  ethnic  groups,  native  languages  have  fallen 
into  disuse  Efforts  to  revitalize  language  and  increase  usage  ore  often  major  cultural 
reconstruction  projects  b Spain,  both  in  Catalonia  and  the  Basque  region,  declinii^ 
use  of  the  native  tongues  (Catalan  and  Eusketa,  tespectivriy)  due  to  immigtation 
and/or  Castilian  Spanish  dominalion,  has  spurted  language  education  programs  and 
linguistic  renewal  projects  (Johnston,  1991).  In  the  United  States,  the  threatened  loss 
of  many  Native  American  languages  has  produced  similar  language  documentation  and 
educational  programs,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  cultural  centers,  tribal  museums,  and 
educational  progtams  to  preserve  and  revive  tribal  cultural  traditions  Study  and 
instruction  in  cuihiral  history  is  often  a central  pan  of  cultural  reconstfuction  Cultural 

new  cultural  forms  or  practices  are  created  (N^d.  1994a,  p.  163). 

Nagel  (1994a)  llirther  points  out  that  various  cultural  consiniction  techniques 

they  serve  as  mechanisms  of  collective  mobilization  They  assist  in  the  constiuction  of 
community  when  they  act  to  define  the  boundaries  of  collective  identity,  establish 
membership  criteria,  genmeie  a shared  symbolic  vocabulary,  and  deftne  a common 

solidarity,  combine  into  symbolic  systems  for  defining  grievances  and  sertmg  agendas 


Anderson  (1991)  argues  that  there  is  no  mote  evocative  a symbol  of  modem 
nationalism  than  the  tomb  of  the  Unkoov 


I Soldier.  Theillu 


paneming  of  cuttum  through  the  pollc 


Singapore  goventmeoi  actively  created  a national  culture  and  projected  it  onto  the 
iitlemational  polity  and  intentauonal  irtaas  market 

The  impofiance  of  cultural  construction  for  purposes  of  contmunity  buildin 
not  limited  to  the  creation  of  national  unity.  It  also  pertains  especially  to  pait-ethni  * 
groups,  as  they  are  often  composed  of  subgroups  with  histories  of  conflict  and 
animosity.  For  example.  Espiiitu  (1992)  documents  the  tensons  surrounding 
nationality  and  cultural  diflerences  in  the  evolution  of  an  Asian'Afnerican  pan- 

Buildbg  a cultural  basis  for  new  ethmc  and  national  communities  is  not  the 
only  goal  prompting  cultural  consirucuon.  Cultural  construction  is  also  a method  ' 
revhalking  ethnic  boundaries  and  redeliiung  the  meaning  of  ethnicity  b existing  eti 
populatioiisfNagel.  1994a.  p 164) 


Nagel(l994a)  further  argues  that  cultural  construction  can  also  be  placed  |- 
the  service  of  ethnic  mobilization.  Culmral  renewal  and  transformation  are  impon 
aspects  of  etitiuc  movements  Cultural  claims,  icons,  and  imagery  are  used  by  acii 

transformed  as  ethnic  movements  emerge  and  grow.  For  example.  Snow  & Benfo 

goals  and  tactics  seem  reasonable,  just,  and  feasible  to  pamcipanis,  constituencies, 
pdnical  olhcials 


consinjcted.  as  Nagel  (1994a,  p 168)  points  out,  they  must  not  be 


besociailyi 


DUiry,  of  ethniciTy  b mode 
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argument  for  the  duraliility.  indeed  the  bevii: 

As  such,  it  represents  a challenge  to  ^ple  histoiical,  biological. 


Today,  as  Syed  Rahim  (1989,  p 431)  said,  there  is  a continuing  struggle 
between  two  views  of  culture,  one  emphasizing  universality  and  the  cosmopolitan 
nature  of  culture,  and  the  other  emphasizii^  nationalislic  and  particularistic  aspects 
This  struggle  has  been  active  withb  a rution-between  communities,  ethnic  and  racial 


culturai  conleslalions  are  sharpened  intensified,  and  even  raised  to  a crisis  level,  as 
development  accelerates  material  and  symbolic  Iransaclioiu  among  the  comeslanis 

In  Hamlink's  view  (1989),  a critical  problem  with  the  cultural  identity  studies  is 
that  they  focus  almost  exclusively  on  the  contents  of  culture  f'whal  a culture  is").  To 
him,  "More  important  is  'how*  people  develop  their  modes  of  coping  with  the 

a culture  may  not  be  a problem,  it  may  even  support  the  survival  ofa  coinimmity  or,  at 

How  could  a culture  be  developed  in  today’s  worid’  HamlinJt  ( 1 989)  argues 


&ful  the  I 


Dispute  “*nie  elements  of  dynamism  and  diversity  already  imptv  the  need  for 
collectivtiies  to  tolerate  the  development  of  various  personalities . . Theimmmal 

demand  would  be  the  posaibility  of  open  dispute"  (pp  421-422). 

One  of  the  new  oilniral  developments  In  the  1 9d0s  is  the  extension  of  human 

connecting  people  around  the  worid.  The  next  section  of  this  chapter  focuses  on  one 


Siinmnilnire  Hidlding  An  F.ner['.n  Field  of 

to  explore  ideologies  thal  arc  larger  than  nalional  and  that  potentially  embrace  all 
populations  throughout  Ihe  world  Anew  kind  of  human  being  is  believed  to  be 
emerging  Eiom  inlerculniral  societies. 

AflCT  the  end  of  Ihe  WWII.  Northrop  (1946)  suggested  that  all  important 
cultural  differences  could  be  subsumed  under  the  question  of  how  human  beings  view 
themselves  and  the  universe  He  claimed  that  two  fundamental  views,  one  of  the  East 

combined.  Northrop  proposed  an  ''imemalional  cultural  ideal"  to  provide  intellectual 
and  emotional  foundaiions  for  what  he  envisioned  as  "partial  world  soveteigmy" 
(1946.  p.  x).  Similarly,  other  scholars  have  explored  a "planelarv  culture"  to  integrate 
Ihe  Eastern  holistic  and  spiritual  orientation  with  Ihe  Westem  science  and  raiicnalism 
(eg..  Thompson.  1973.  Elgin.  1981) 
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in  Walsh's  view  (1973, 1979).  a comempciiaiy  parson  must  revise  his  or  her 

own,  and  a worldwide  synthevs  (comprised  of  integral  sirmlariiies  from  all  cultures)  of 
which  one’sown  is  apart.  To  him,  aunivetsal  eulttire  is  a culture  of  cultures,  in  which 
all  human  beurgs  fed  they  have  a part,  with  which  they  can  positively  identity,  and  lo 
which  they  can  look  for  encouragement  and  support.  As  he  notes. 


A key  concept,  univeraal  personhood. 
cross-cultural  education  He  further  writes. 


t devdoped  in  Walsh's  i 


contn'bute  10,  the  entire  universe  of  intellectual  discourse  and  active  knowing, 
each  in  hisrher  own  way  and  ro  his  own  degree  The  more  fully,  of  course,  a 
person  shares  in  univet^  knowledge,  the  more  of  a universal  man  he  is  or 

anything  other  than  what  he  has  learned  in  his  own  particular  culnire  is  a 
universal  man  oaly  lo  a minimal  d^ee,  if  at  all.  (1973,  p 29) 


Walsh  arguas  that  the  concept  of  ihe  universal  person  does  trot  eliminale 
cultural  differences  Rather  ti  seeks  lo  preserve  whatever  is  most  valid,  significant, 
and  valuable  in  each  culture  as  a way  of  enriching  and  helping  to  form  Ihe  whole 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  1 980s.  more  studies  have  been  focused  on  global 
cultures  Forexample,  Bennen  (1987)  suggests  indicators  ofihe  global  cultures  (a) 
advanced  communicaiion  technology  and  the  iniemaiiotial  propensity  toward  English 
as  a lingua  franca,  (b)  a hdghiened  sensitivity  toward  ihe  use  and  benefil  of  sodeial 


1 sublocal  oiltuces.  and  <d) 


TrafisnaiioiMl  Idemity 


In  the  past  few  yean,  amhropologisis  have  Increasingly  noted  that  immigrants 

countries  of  on^  and  settlement  are  geographically  distant  (Sutton  £ Chaney.  I9g7. 
Sutton  £Makie3ky-BarTow.  1 9S7;  Cilick-Schiller  £ Fouron.  1990.  Clicli-SchiUerel 
al..  1992).  Studies  found  that  migrants  from  the  Caribbean.  Hard,  and  the  Philippines 
were  sustaining  muld-stranded  social  relations  that  linhed  their  societies  of  onpn  and 

emphasize  the  emergence  of  a social  process  in  which  migrants  establish  social  fields 
that  cross  geographic,  culniral.  and  political  bordersfClick-Scdtilleretal.,  I992.p  zi). 
Irttmigrams  who  build  such  social  fields  are  desigrtaled  "transmigrants " They  develop 
and  maintain  multiple  relaiions—fitmiliai.  economic,  sodai.  organizational,  religious, 
end  politicni-rhat  span  borders  Transmigrants  taka  actions,  mnke  decisions,  feel 

more  societies  simultaneousty  (Glick-SchiUer  et  al . 1992). 

host  societies  While  some  migrants  identity  more  with  one  sodeiy  then  the  other,  the 
majority  seem  to  maintsin  several  idemilies  that  link  them  simultaneoudy  to  more  than 
one  nation  Transnational  networks  are  forged  and  sustained  through  a variety  of 

correspondence,  economic  remittances,  and  general  social  support 
This  approach  maintains  that,  in  all  the  social  sciences,  anal; 


KWikshire,  1992). 


1988;  Kim.  1988.  I»2)  !ni 


open  to  growth  beyond  the  psychologicai  parameters  of  his  or  her  own  culture  In  the 
immigrant  and  sojourner  context,  the  inrerculrural  identity  of  strangers  can  be 
observed  in  terms  ofthedevelopinenl  ofathird'Culture  perspective,  or  an  inclusive 
viewport  that  represems  more  than  one  cuitural  pet^iective-either  the  home  culture 
or  the  host  ctUture-transcending  both  groups  (Kim.  1988).  As  Adler  desctibed  it. 
intercultural  identity  is  based 

not  on  "belongingness."  which  implies  either  owning  or  being  owned  by 
culture,  but  on  a style  of  self'Consciousrtess  that  situates  oneself  neither  totally 
apan  of  nor  totally  apart  fromagiven  culture  (I982.p  391) 

Studies  on  the  cross-cultural  adaptation  of  individuals  have  shown  that  people 
who  are  bom  and  raised  in  one  culnire  find  themselves  in  need  of  modifying  their 
customery  life  patterns  in  a foieign  culnire  According  to  Kim  (1992).  sooai  sciences 
have  generaied  a great  deal  ofmfbnnalion  and  insighis  into  the  lustoncal  and 
contemporary  consltainls  that  have  been  imposed  on  ethnic  minortties  in  many 
societies.  However,  relatively  litile  academic  attention  has  been  ^ven  to  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  individuals  of  all  ethnic  groups  toward  greater  interculturai 
learning,  understanding.  atUpialion.  and  accommodation  The  concept  of  imerculniral 
idemiiy  directs  our  attention  to  the  faa  that  many  people  are  not  locked  in  a angle 

elements  is  a matter  of  personal  necessity  and  values  that  does  not  necessarily  involve 
"ihfowing  away"  or  "bang  disloyal  lo"  their  original  identity  (Kim.  1 992) 

Formation  of  an  interculturai  identity,  in  Kim's  view,  is  one  ofihe  key 

Iheory  was  used  by  her  to  explain  the  process  of  interculturai  idemiry  development 
Individuals  are  viewed  as  open  systems  striving  lo  regain  imemal  equilibrium  when 
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raced  with  en\ironmemal  challenges  The  siress-adaplaiion-growih  dynamic  is  viewed 
as  the  evolulionaiy  proceu  of  the  devdopment  of  imerculiural  idenlily  This  dynamic 
underlies  the  psychic  evohition  toward  increasing  internalization  and  integration  of 
alien  cuituial  elements  into  one's  original  cultural  identity  (Kim.  I992.p  22) 

acceptance  of  the  original  and  the  new  cultural  elements,  (b)  increased  scope,  depth, 
and  perspective  in  perception,  (c)  increased  sdr-knowledge,  sdf-trust.  and 
self-direaedness,  (d)  an  increased  inner  tesilience  that  racUitates  further  devdopment, 
and  (e)  an  increased  creative  resourcefulness  to  deal  with  new  challenges  (Kim.  1992, 
P 22) 

How  Is  inlercultural  identity  developed’’  Kim  (1992)  maimains  that  a cognitive 
comidexity  and  Bexibiirty  and  affbctive  co-orientatiim  are  needed  for  devdoping  it  In 
the  inlercultural  context,  cognitive  complexity  refers  to  the  structure  of  cultural 
strangers’  hnowledgdthoughts  /ideas,  that  is,  how  they  know  what  they  know  with 
regard  to  the  host  cultural  milieu  (Kim.  1988.  p 94).  Closdy  related  to  this  concept  is 
I capacsty  to  be  mentally  flexile  in  dealing  with  ambiguity  and  unfamiliariiy 

discussed  in  the  following  section  (Inglehan,  1977, 1990)  and  as  'empathy'  by 
interaailonal  educators  (fioulding,  1988)  and  communicallon  scholars  (Lemer.  1958. 
Kuben  & Keaiey,  1970;  Maruyama.  1970).  In  addition,  affective  co-orienlailon. 
proposed  by  Kim  (1988).  Is  dso  Imponani  for  individuals' culniral  transformation  In 
immigrant  or  sojourner  contexts,  this  concept  refets  to  a fovorable  attitude  toward  a 
successful  adaptation  In  the  host  environment.  It  enables  culniral  strangers  to  position 
ihemsdvesinapsychologicd  oriemaiion  that  is 'fovorable'  or  'compatible"  with  that 
ofthe  host  culture  (Kim,  1988.  p 99). 


identity  by  focusing  i 


I the  phenonte 


ach  also  faces  llnulations.  Bisi.  inlercultural 
enon  in  which  people  of  one  cullure  have  face- 
lo-lace  contact  with  people  liorn  another  culture  The  scope  of  the  research  is  within 
the  experiences  ofimmigrants  and  sqoumers  Interesting  questiona  arise.  What  about 
those  people  who  do  not  travel  extenavely  overseas  and  who  don't  have  extensve 
physical  contacts  with  peO|^  of  other  cultures?  Is  it  possible  for  them  to  develop  an 

SupmnatiBiial  Idemin 

Political  scientist  Ronald  In^ehart  (1977.  1990)  identifies  two  key  changes  in 
Western  publics  that  have  signidcant  political  and  economic  implications.  The  drat  is  a 
valuailve  change  In  his  view,  value  priorities  have  gradually  shifted  from  malerialist 
to  posimaieriaiisi  or  'ftom  giving  lop  priority  to  physical  sustenance  and  safety  toward 
heavier  emphasis  on  belonging,  self-expression,  and  the  quality  nflife"(l990,  p.  66). 
The  change  in  values  facilitates  the  devdopment  of  a cosmopolitan  political  identity 
Pcstmaterialists  rend  to  have  a broader  sense  of  belonging  (Dobrata,  1993,  p.  98) 

The  second  is  a cognitive  change  Basically,  cognition  refers  to  the  "process 

Theodorson,  1969,  p.  56).  The  essence  of  cognitive  mobilization  is  the  "deveJopmeni 
of  the  skills  needed  to  manipulate  political  abstractions  and  thereby  to  coordinate 
activities  that  are  remote  in  space  and  time"  (In^ehan,  1977.  p 295)  A greater 
proportion  of  the  population  develops  interest  In  and  understanding  of  national  and 

to  a remote  political  organization  would  be  enhanced  as  one  becomes  more  mobilized 
cognitively 

Four  key  sources  of  system-level  change  that  lead  to  the  individual-level 


^ identified  by  Inglehan  (1977).  The 


'lolal 


individual-levd  clunges  in  values  and  skills  will  have  systern-level  cansequeiices. 
including  changes  in  support  for  esudiliahed  national  institutions  and  the  rise  of 
supranational  loyahiea,  as  well  as  changes  in  sotnal  bases  of  political  connict, 
prevailing  political  issues,  and  types  of  political  participation  (Inglehart.  1977). 

Supranational  loyalty  in  Inglehan's  study  refers  to  the  European  people's 
identification  with  the  supranational  European  Community  In  his  view,  the 
transformation  in  values  and  skills  can  lead  to  increased  "openness  to  imematlDnal 
integration  " but  also  to  the  possbility  of  increased  emphasis  on  subnationalities  (1977, 

and  subnational  ties.  However,  Inglehart  doesn't  seem  to  make  it  clear  at  the 
individual  level  how  subnational,  national,  artd  suprartationaJ  attachmems  are  related 

post-materialist  values  and  cognitive  mobiliaation  in  shaping  attitudes  toward  the 
supranational  alliances? 

filnhal/Species  Idenlirv 

Since  the  beginning  of  1980s,  social  theorists  have  been  caught  between  the 

civilizations  (e.g,  Huntington,  1993)  and  an  emergng  view  of  global 
inlercoruiectedness  (eg.,  Wiley,  1994;  Cogan,  1989)  The  globaVspeoies  identity 
research  emphasizes  the  global  unity,  or  intercormeciedness,  of  many  dimensions  of 

In  the  Reid  ofeducaiion,  Taylor  (1970)  maintains  that  hisiory  has  reached  the 
stage  where  human  loyalties  and  commitments  need  lo  be  emended  from  identification 
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with  1 pinicular  nsllonal  cornea  to  the  entire  human  race.  Without  a world 
perspective,  the  rapidly  expanding  and  acceleratii^  rateofspecialiaed  information  will 
result  in  n fragmented  understanding  of  reality  In  an  emergiag  world  culture,  the 
teacher  and  the  school  must  be  conscious  agencies  of  the  integration  of  knowledge  and 
the  creation  of  human  unity  in  a worid  culture  (Gutek.  1993,  p.  24). 

Moulding  (1988)  further  develops  the  concept  of  species  identity  He  maintains 
that  people  around  the  world  are  much  more  alike  than  difTerem  and  are  all  of  one 
species  That  fact  will  help  us  cope  with  the  alien  and  unfamiliar  cultures  of  the  world. 
She  notes. 


programmatic  goals  for  shaping  a new  world  society  Boulding  asserts.  'Civic  culture 

(Gutdt,  1993,  p 25).  Empathy  and  altruism  are  two  imponant  bases  for  species 

identity  in  the  planetary  sense  (Boulding.  1988,  p.  72-73) 

Global  education  pcnrays  humankind  as  inhabiting  a global  village,  a biosphere 
that  is '^aceship  Earth"  ((3uteV.  1993.p.29).  The  focusesofihis  approach  are 

trends’ that  are  identified  ihrouidi  futuristic  studies.  In  this  view,  the  world  is 


beyond i 


!m^ung(Deiors.  1990,  Inglehart  1990)  bij 


but  also  the  tegioiial  and  global  implications  of  their  ethnic,  'hacial.''  and  religious 
identities.  For  example,  many  black  people  throughout  the  worid  see  with  regard  to 

Jewish  people  with  respect  to  those  in  the  Middle  East  (Belay.  1993).  ThemaHlve 
migration  processes  that  have  taken  place  since  World  War  11,  espedally  the 

that  defy  singular  cultural  categories  (Click-Schiller  et  al , 1992;  Rosaldo,  1909). 
Moreover,  social  discourses  during  the  past  three  decades  have  made  us  aware  of  the 
culhjraJ  implications  of  various  dimensions  of  the  hurrran  per  sonahty  such  as  race, 

Rosaldo  (1989)  argues  that  in  a world  where  "opeo  bonjers"  appear  more 
salient  than  'closed  communities,'' deftnhional  categories  of  cultural  identity  often 
leak,  owing  to  the  existence  of  "several  borderlands"  and  "busy  intersections  " 
Indeed,  it  is  rrot  dmply  the  world  around  the  Individual  that  has  become  culturally 


belonging,  and  reiigioia  denomination  (Belay,  1993). 

Resu^ence  of  ctillurei  includinga  global  culture,  is  one  of  the  major  trends  in 
mtemational  communication  research  (Stevenson.  1 992).  For  inletnalional 

symbolic  construclion  of  culture  presents  a productive  theoretical  perspective  for  the 
analysis  of  the  changing  reality  of  culture  and  its  relations  with  the  community. 
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technologies  have  diluted  the  criteha  traditionally  used  for  demarcating 
communication  iasuee  as  inlemalional  (i.e . medined)  and  Imercultural  (ituerpeisonal. 
face'tO'&ce).  For  example,  computer-mediated  communication,  such  as  electronic 
nuul,  involves  both  mediated  and  interpersonal  communication. 

To  conclude,  several  points  should  be  made  about  cultural  identity 
devdopment: 

(1)  The  change  of  cultural  identity  reflects  the  rapidly  chanjwg  era  of 
globalization  and  iransnationalism.  WluJe  the  existence  of  global  flows  and  people’s 
identiflcalion  across  nationaFcultural  boundaries  is  not  new,  the  speed  and  size  of 
oitrent  global  flows  and  the  ubiquity  of  global  networks  channeling  those  flows  is 
unprecedented  Now  the  development  of  global  networks  is  undercutting  the 
sovereign  space  of  the  nation-state  while  permitting  greater  access  to  the  globe  on  a 
local  level,  [n  dns  kind  of  new  social  environment,  people  arc  having  an  increasing 
amount  of  transnational  or  imercultural  experiences,  which  in  turn  enable  them  to 
develop  broader,  more  fluid  (less  rigid)  cvinirai  Identities.  The  conc^i  of  bounded 
cultural  identity  is  obviou^y  inappropriate  for  describing  the  current  reality  of  large 
portions  of  humanity 

(2)  Cultural  idemity  is  not  static  It  is  a process  of  development  The 
manifestation  of  holding  a cullural  identity  is  flexible  and  dependent  on  situations  or 
comexts  Cultural  idemity  could  be  changed  over  time  due  to  the  changes  of  social  or 
cultural  factors  in  the  Individual's  life 

(3)  The  individual  maintains  multiple  idefflificaiions  and  group  affiliations  In  a 
comemporaiy  society,  in  particular,  with  its  complexity  and  high  degree  of 


individual  and  different  collectivities.  An  individual  has  the  capacity  to  hold  multiple 
identities  to  advance  his  or  her  own  interests  He  or  she  could  selea  a certain  identity 
according  to  circumstances 


tlhink  AsJwpolsky(l939)polii 


"Ev«tyihing  in  life  depends  on  thoughts  we  choose  to  hold  in  our  minds  and  our 
willingness  to  change  our  belief  systems’ (p.  31). 

communicalion  itself  is  both  cultural  etcpression  and  carrier  of  cultural  expression 
The  use  of  comiminicatlon  media  ^1hate  the  individual's  cultural  Identity 


CHAPTER  5 

GLOBAL  COMPUTER  NETWORKS  AND  VIRTUAL  COMMUNITY 


During  the  pun  rwo  decades,  new  commujiicrujon  ledmologies  have  changed 
Ihe  social  realities  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  One  significam  change  is  that,  as  many 
people  in  the  world  be^  to  produce  and  share  information  within  McLuhan's 
prophetic  "global  village,"  they  naturally  depend  less  artd  less  on  the  information  that 

revolution  has  been  challert^g  the  dominance  of  traditional  mass  media  such  as 
newspaper,  magaaine,  radio,  and  Ideviaon,  which  were  built  from  the  one-to*many 
communication  model.  Computer-mediated  communication  now  dominates 
informatioa  exchanges  within  the  United  States  and  is  rapidly  controlling  global 
communication  systems (Ches^ro  & BonsilL  19S9;  Armsirong& Hagel,  1990). 

Mass  communication  has  mcteasingly  compuier-mediased  infrastructures  As  digital 
commurhcalion  and  computers  merge  with  common  carriers  and  mass  media,  the 
conventional  distinctions  between  these  categories  have  b^n  to  dissolve  Computers 

life-styles  and  values  Especially,  computer  networks  have  extended  human 
community  onto  a global  scale  (Spar  & Bussgang,  1996)  This  chapter  reviews  some 
of  the  new  developments  of  communication  technolo^es  on  which  many  globalized, 
virtual  communities  and  cultures  are  created 

The  fusion  of  computers  and  idecomnuinications  over  the  past  twenty  years 
has  created  a worldwide  web  of  computer  networks  These  networks,  inirially 


I adopied  by  people 


communicaie  with  olher  people  Imerperaooai  conurunicaiion  hes  become  the  major 
use  of  compuier  r>eTworks  and  bas  transformed  them  into  a soctal  space  tvhere  people 
connect  with  one  another  (Harasim.  1993a;  K.-J.  Kim.  1994). 

The  range  and  speed  of  global  computer  networks  has  increased  at  a 
phenomenal  rage,  reaching  tens  of  millions  of  personal  compuier  users  at  home  and  at 
work,  across  globally  connected  telephone  lines.  Tools  such  as  electronic  mail. 

tinie  and  space  (Harasim.  1993b.  Jones,  1993).  Groups  can  now  socialize  and  work 
together  regardless  of  different  locations  or  schedules.  Compuier  networking  does  not 
replace  other  forms  of  human  communication.  It  increases  our  range  of  human 

Many  forums  of  social  relations  existing  in  compuier  networks  have  attracted 
the  aiieniion  of  social  sclenlisu  Various  features  ofglohai  computer  networks,  such 
as  electronic  mail,  computer  conferencing  and  bulletin  board  services,  commercial  on- 
line service,  and  the  World  Wide  Wrt.  have  provided  a new  fi^  of  study  concemir^ 
the  rdarions  between  humanity  and  technology 

Eieclrnnic  Mail 

Electronic  mail  (or  E-mail)  is  a generic  term  relerring  to  a class  of  messages 
transmined  and  distributed  through  any  computerized  system  used  as  a kind  of  postal 
service  (Chesebro  & BoitsalL  I989,p  98)  E-mail  on  compuier  networks  has  a 
history  of  over  two  decades  It  laid  the  basis  for  global  cormecriviry  by  enabling 
computer  users  to  exchange  place-independent,  asynchronous,  text-based  messages 
(Harasim,  1993b,  p.  6)  E-mail  systems  support  one-to-one  (personal)  and  one-lo- 


many  (broadcast)  i 


The  fir 


Chic^inl978(Che9etiro&Bonull.  1989.  p.  100).  Local  computer  club  members 
could  cal!  in  and  leave  messages  for  one  another.  The  systems  developed  to  allow 
groups  oflndividuals  10  exchange  various  kinds  of  information  In  short,  usings 
personal  computer  and  modem  linked  by  a telephone  line  to  a computer  network, 
people  send  and  receive  messages  across  the  hallway  or  across  the  planet 

Today  E-mail  networks  reach  millions  of  people,  at  their  offices,  in  iheir 
classrooms,  at  home,  and  on  the  road  via  portable  computers.  While  many  offices 
have  local  area  networks  (LANs)  for  messaging  among  employees  in  the  same 
workplace,  these  are  increasngly  linked  to  the  wide  area  networks  (WANs),  the  basis 
for  global  networks  (Harasim,  1993b.  p.  6) 

A global  network  is  an  interconnection  of  many  smaller  computer  networks. 
The  main  global  networks  include  ImemeL  BITNFT,  USEKET.  and  others  (Harasim. 
1993a)  Imemet  is  a megfuietwork.  a network  ofnetworits  connecting  over  2,000 
smaller  networks  The  Imemet  provides  access  to  E-mail,  bulletin  boards,  databases, 
library  catalogues,  chat  lines,  multi-user  domain,  discu.ssion  groups,  and.  Ibr  scienUsts 
and  researchers,  access  to  supercomputer  It  hosts  thousands  of  distributed  groups, 
linking  umversitles,  offices,  schools,  and  homes  and  diverse  range  of  subjects 
(Harasim.  1993a;  Jones.  1993). 

BITNET  (Because  It's  Time  Network)  connects  academic  institutions  in  over 
and  shon  real-time  interactions  USENET  (User's  Network)  is  s series  of  newsgroups 


1993b) 
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Compuler  conf^ndng  syncms  ate  based  on  convnunloaiion  software 
spcciftcaliy  deigned  lo  facilime  oollaboration  among  all  sizes  of  groups,  from  iwo- 
person  dialogues  to  conferences  with  hundreds  or  thousands  of  panicipems  (Hareslm. 
1993b,  p.  7).  People  can  join  conferences  on  topics  of  personal  Inieres,  all  messages 
10  those  conferences  are  organized  and  stored  sequentially  io  one’s  inbox  The  synem 
coordinates  the  measles  Computer  conferencing  is  often  used  to  describe  a type  of 
conununication  networking  software,  distina  from  user  groups  on  E'lnail  systems 
(Harasim.  1993b,  p.7). 

Compuier  conferencing  and  bulletin  board  services  are  often  organized  around 
metaphors  that  reflect  human  .scniemem  and  acdviiies-iown  halls,  classrooms, 
villages,  clubs,  and  shopping  malls. 


Another  form  of  social  networks  is  found  on  commercial  videotex  systems, 
which  presem  information  as  a page  of  text-based  message  enhanced  with  gr^hics 
CompuServe  Is  one  ofthe  oldest  sysiems  b the  United  States,  first  launched  as  an 
infoimallon  service  In  1979.  Sy  1991.  an  esmnaled  fiOO.OOO  CompuServe  users  fixim 
over  100  couuries  had  access  lo  1.400  databases  and  services  for  shoppiig.  travel, 
financial  and  news  reports,  games,  artd  the  most  dynamic  and  popular  port  of  the 
service— the  group  forums  America  Online.  Prodigy,  GEnic.  Delphi,  and  others  offer 
similar  on-lbe  services  and  social  meeting  places  (Harasim,  1993a) 

networked  rtation,  providing  a gateway  to  ova  12,000  information  ssvices  for  about 
20  percent  of  the  households  (Harasim.  1993c.  p 18).  For  example  more  than  5 


rectories  and  provide  infbrmalio 


telephone  din 


Wnrid  WiHp  Wph 

The  World  Wide  Web  is  one  of  a number  of  ways  of  newing  the  informsrion 
and  resources  that  exist  on  the  imemet.  Since  ihe  Inlemet  encompasses  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  computers  worldwide  and  grows  daily,  the  amount  of  information 
available  via  the  Imetnet  is  vast  (MadaetL  1995).  WWW  is  atmtlrimedia  environment 
that  combines  tbe  net  with  words,  images,  and  audio  information 

As  a way  of  organizing  and  presenting  an  interface  to  resources  held  on  the 

developed  Tbe  oldest,  dating  bach  to  the  early  1970s,  is  FTP.  or  file  transfer 

infbrmation  for  viewing  on  thdrown  machines  This  method,  because  of  its  antiquity, 
offers  little  interaction  and  thus  is  used  today  simply  for  archiving  and  retrieving  of 
files  Other  r^resentations  of  Imerttel  resources,  such  as  Gopher,  allow  "btowsing" 
of  textual  information  "pages"  as  well  as  retrieval  of  files  With  Gopher,  organizations 
and  bdividuals  can  present  resources  and  information  in  a structured  way 

rapid  suppoit.  The  World  Wide  Web,  or  WWW,  is  a graphical  representation  of 

constrained  to  follow  the  text  In  linear  fashion,  but  can  Jump  lo  any  point  in  a 

viewing  expenence  On  the  Imernci.  the  Worid  Wide  Web  Is  a system  whereby 
organizations  and  individuals  may  construa  hypertext  presentations,  or  "pages."  which 
everyone  may  view  u«iig  a WWW  "browser,"  which  is  simply  an  application  which 
retrieves  and  displays  hypertext  located  elsewhere  on  the  Internet 

People  read  infoimation  Born  the  WWW  by  using  a browser  There  are 
graphical  browsers  such  as  Netscape.  Mosaic,  or  Cdlo.  and  lext-based  browsers  such 
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AS  Lyn\.  In  sny  of  these  browsers,  there  is  a common  method  by  which  hypenen  is 
read,  or  "navigated  ' Because  hypertext  is  typically  not  read  from  start  to  lirush.  but 
viewed  in  whatever  fashion  suits  the  viewer,  "navigation"  is  a metaphor  often  used  to 
describe  (he  process  of  using  the  WWW. 

information  and  graphics.  Complete  with  links  to  related  information  held  on  other 

is  a spot  where  you  can  click  with  the  mouse,  or  select  with  the  arrow  keys,  and  move 
to  another  page  of  information  held  elsewhere  (Madsen.  I99S).  Domains  offered  by 
the  WWW  open  up  other  possibilities  and  domains  for  study  In  1995  more  than  40 
million  computers  were  connected  to  Internet  hosts  In  160  countries,  and  that  number 
was  growing  by  an  estiinaied  I OAi  to  20V>  per  month  (Teng  1 995;  Spar  & Bus^ang. 
1996)  TheUS.  WhiieHousehaaawebpage.asdomaiiyorganizallons 
Communication,  ioformaiion  dissemination,  and  publishing  on  the  web  grow  along 
with  the  burgeoning  inhastiuctureof  global  nelwaritsfDecember.  1995).  Inaddidon. 
because  they  have  convenient  access  to  the  Internet,  and  also  because  of  the 


Place  Compuler  networks  are  forming  new  social  realiries,  > 
"netwotids,”  are  deraonstiaied  in  Harasim's  study  (1993c)  They  an 
place*independeni  communication,  expanding  the  human  neighborhc 
proponions  Computer  networks  enable  people  to  socialise,  work,  i 
who  they  are  raiher  than  where  they  are  locaied.  By  masleting  this  i 


ne  of  which.  Ihe 
distinguished  by 
>d  to  global 
ltd  learn  based  on 


ased  on  aaynchr 


(Harasiin.  1990.  Berge  & Collins,  I99S). 

There  is.  moreover,  a preservnble  recorO  of  information  aitd  discussions  Texts, 
voices,  and  images  are  stored  on  the  computer  and  hence  can  be  reread  and  reflected 
upon.  A group  memory  is  created  Asynchronous  on>line  conversation  ^litates 
thoughtful  consideration  of  messages  and  careful  formulation  of  responses  in 
addtrion,  on-line  communication  enables  users  to  observe  each  other's  eomributaons. 


The  basic  function  of  computer  netwotfcs  Is  to  transfer  bits  between  computers 
for  use  by  human  beings  Computer  network  protocols  are  designed  so  that  any  pair 

cross  many  kinds  of  boundaries  The  utility  of  computer  networks,  partly  derived 
from  this  ability,  ensures  that  networks  do  cross  political,  culture,  time,  and  specialties 
(organizmional)  boundaries  (Quarterman,  I993.p  4g)  They  may  also  faciliute 
independence  of  individuals  from  large  orgamzations 


artd  useful  in  providing  various,  specialized  information  to  di^tersed  audiences  This  is 


an  application  (e  g , Ledingham.  19g3>. 

Experience  in  the  United  States  showed  a rather  public  indilTerence  to  videotex 
news  in  the  1980s  (Alber.  1985).  For  example,  Viewuon  (Knight-Ridder)  folded  in 
1986  after  attracting  only  2,200  customers  rrirnaHravipp  1986a),  Gateway  (Times- 
MitTor)  also  ended  its  services  in  March.  1986  (Biaadcasuna  1986b)  whh  3,000 
subscribers:  and  Keyfax  (Keycom  Elearonic  Publishing)  temiinaled  its  Chicago 
experiment  in  1985  after  anraciing  only  800  paying  customers  (Broadcasting  1985). 


InformatiDn.  airiine  travel  reservadc 


tlion  systems  have  not  been  widely  adopted, 
ave  been  successful  For  example,  Dow  Jones 
lervices,  and  automobile  dealer  vtdeolex 


services  which  permil  a national  search  of  model  and  feature  inventories  have  been  in 
wide  use.  In  agncutrure,  nearly  one  out  of  five  Iowa  farmers  uses  a videotex  system  i 
get  the  latest  agricultural  market  information  (Abbott.  1989)  China  News  Ugesi 
(CND).  a free  network-based  news  service  opetaied  by  volumeers.  collects  and 
disseminates  news  about  China  and  overseas  Chinese  communiiiesio  a woridwide 


audience(CND.  1995). 

A key  factor  in  the  growth  and  success  of  on*line  information  services  has  been 
the  extent  to  which  poiemial  users  have  access  to  computer;  and  modems  and  t)ic 
irainingnecessatyiouseihemeffiectivelylAtwaler.  1985).  University environmems 
provide  excellent  growth  opportunities  for  the  development  of  these  specialized 
videotex  systems  The  great  majority  of  both  professors  and  siudenis  have  access  to 


ting  with  people  on  n idobal  scale 


Df  specialized  on-line  info 


The  increase  o 

iiiiporram  research  quesrions  In  their  study  on  China  News  Digeft  (CND),  Sun  & 
Abbott  (1991)  porm  out  that  the  rollowing  factors  are  very  important  for  the  success 
of  a specialized  videotex  news  service: 

1 Exclusivity.  A major  issue  in  videotex  systems  concerns  the  extern  to  which 
they  are  providing  information  that  users  need  or  de^re  which  they  cannot  get 
elsewhere.  As  Amhony  Smith  (19S0)  observed,  most  of  the  news  that  flows  into 

2 News  Voletlirty.  Electrode  news  systems  have  a greot  advant^  over 
newspapers  in  their  ability  to  provide  immediate  information  Abbots  (1989)  found 
that  information  volatility  increased  donartd  for  videotex  systems  that  could  respond 
quickly  with  market  information.  The  1989  'Hananmen  Square  incident  in  China  is  the 

growth  in  the  number  of  the  users  of  the  China  News  Digest  (CND).  from  400  in  early 
1989  to  10.000  in  1990,  is  one  indication  of  how  volatile  situations  can  increase 


3  Volunteers  Any  media  effort  produced  by  volunteers  is  subject  i 
of  changes  brought  about  by  the  level  of  slaff  turnover,  enthusiasm,  and  do 


(Abbott.  1988) 


4  Power  Murdock  & Golding(l989)  predict  that  i 
technologies  such  as  videotex  will  benefii  only  those  in  pow 
"haves"  in  society  Studies  of  computer  adoption  (Dutton  < 
videoiex/teletexi  systems  (Abbott,  1989)  have  all  shown  Ihs 


ility- 
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To  iheextem  that  CND  coveni  inrorniaiionUiai  is  noi  available  China's  official 
media.  II  represents  an  allemalive  power.  Tlus  would  be  in  keeping  with  prediciions 
ofMcUihan  and  Powers  (1989)  ihsl  new  comnumicsiion  technologies  can  lead  lo 

In  Ihe  90s,  ihe  growing  popularity  of  videolex-based  news  service  Is  reflected 
by  the  emergence  of  on-line  newspapers.  Computer  and  network  technology  has 
seriously  challenged  Ihe  dominance  of  iradiponal  forms  of  mass  media  Newspapers, 
printing  and  delivering  information  on  paper,  are  parttcularly  vulnerable.  Astute 
editors  and  publishers  have  recognized  the  threat  digital  ddivery  poses  to  the 
traditional  newspapers  and  have  started  to  take  advantage  of  computer  networks  In 
an  efTort  to  reach  more  and  more  "wired"  audiences,  they  are  creating  new  electronic 
publicalioos.  But  many  outlets  have  opted  simply  to  put  the  coniem  of  Ihe  paper 
product  on-line,  only  to  discover  that  the  on-line  world  had  its  own.  often  myslerious 
ethos  (1-apham,  1995).  Jon  Kats,  a media  cridc  and  former  executive  producer  of  the 
CBS  Evening  News,  points  out: 

So  lar,  at  least,  online  papers  don't  work  commercially  or  conceptually  With 
few  exceptions,  they  seem  to  be  just  what  they  are.  expensive  hedges  against 
on  rushing  technology  with  litde  rationale  of  their  own.  'They  take  away 

online.  ILapham.  1995) 

'The  real  beauty  of  computer  network  technology  is  hs  abiLty  to  en^le 
newspapers  to  not  only  enhance  their  researching  and  reporting  capabilities,  but  also  to 

Digital  delivery  is  greatly  improved  by  publication  in  the  World  Wide  Wdi,  the  fastest 
growing  pan  of  the  Imemel  One  ofihe  main  attcaaions  ofihe  wrt  ishypenexi,  a 
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Jones  (1999)  compares  nadhional  conceplions  of  community  to  the  social 
relationships  that  take  shape  in  and  through  the  new  technologies  As  reviewed  in 
Chapter  2.  dednitions  of  community  in  sociology  have  largely  centered  around  the 
unproblemalized  notion  of  place,  a "where"  that  social  scientists  can  observe,  visit,  and 
stay  Their  trirservations  had  largely  been  formed  by  exarmnation  of  events,  artitaots, 
and  soda]  relations  within  distinct  geographic  boundaries. 

One  useltJ  conception  of  community  comes  from  Efrtai  <1974),  who 

groups.  Of  Effrat's  categories,  the  third  seems  to  make  the  most  sense  in  the  context 
of  computer-mediued  communication  (CMC).  As  Jones<l99S.  p.  2S)  polms  out. 
CMC  is  rarely  a solidarity  institution  in  Eflrai  Blefms.  that  is.  it  rardy  liinctions  to 
produce  solidarity.  Primary  inieracoon  Is  virtually  a function  of  a community  defined 
as  an  institutioDally  distinct  group,  that  is,  a function  of  belonging  to  some  sodal 
group  or  category 

Twenty-ei^t  years  ago,  Licklider  & Taylor  (I96S)  predicted  that  computer' 
mediated  community  will  affect  our  consideratioos  of  space. 

What  will  on-line  inleractive  coinimmities  be  Iike7  In  most  iidtU  they  will 

consist  of  geographically  separated  mOTbers.  sometimes  grouped  in  small 

common  location,  but  of common  interea.  (pp  30-31) 

As  examined  in  Chapter  2.  Bender  11978)  defined  communities  as  social 
networks  marked  by  mutuality  and  emotional  bonds  This  definilion  is  useful  for  the 
study  of  community  In  cyberspace  for  two  leasons.  Inrsi.  h emphasizes  the 

that  shift  noi  only  the  sense  of  space  but  the  sense  of  place,  decenlering  the 

anaiyss  (Jones.  199S.p.  24). 
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Stone  (1991)  ilclinK  "virtual  comirmnilies’'  as 

new  definitions  of  both  'meet'  and  'fece' Vinual  cominuniues  [are] 

passage  poims  for  collections  of  common  beliefs  and  practices  that  united 
people  who  were  physically  separated  (p.  S5) 


Virtual  communities  emerged  fiom  a inicrseclion  ofliunianity  and  technology 
Computers,  modems,  and  communication  networks  fiimish  the  technological 

cyberspace  a conceptual  space  where  words  and  human  rdationtdiip.  dala.  and  wealth 
and  power  are  manlfesled  by  people  usng  compuier-mediaied  coimminicaiion  (CMC) 
technology.  Virtual  communities,  in  Rheingold's  view,  are  cultural  aggregations  that 
emerge  when  enough  people  bump  mto  each  olher  oflen  enough  in  cyberspace 
Virtual  community  is  also  a place  where  individuals  ^pe  their  own  community  by 
choosing  which  other  communities  to  belong  to  (Rheingoid.  1993)  Individuals  are 
free  to  choose  whatever  community  he  or  ^ would  like  to  paitictpaie  in. 

Another  interesting  question  arises  What  is  the  nature  of  irtdividual  members' 
commitments  10  virtual  communiliest  In  the  physical  world,  community  members  live 
together  When  community  member^p  is  in  no  small  way  a simple  mailer  of 
subscribing  or  unsubscribing  to  a bulletin  board  or  electronic  newsgroup,  is  ihe  nature 
of  interaction  dilferem  smply  because  one  may  disengage  with  little  or  no 
consequence  (Jones,  I99S)? 

Applying  Carey's  ( I9g9)  view  on  the  distinction  between  transmission  and 
communities  IRheingold.  1993.  Jones.  199S)  In  Carey's  view,  "Communicaiian  under 
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lognhef  in  fellowship  and  comnioRality''(l989.  p.lg).  The  dininotians  Carey  draws 
are  crirical  to  understarrding  the  full  range  and  cope  of  computer -mediated 
comfnunicauon  and  virrual  community  Communities  can  emerge  ftom  and  exist 
within  computer-linked  groups,  bur  that  technical  linkage  of  electronic  personnae  Is 
not  suSicienl  to  creale  a community  It  seems  that  the  "fellowship  and  commonality," 

the  core  of  a virtual  community 

Slmilariy,  Stone  <1991]  argues  that  the  important  element  in  cyberspaiial  social 
relations  is  the  sharing  of  information.  It  is  not  sharing  in  the  sense  of  the  transmission 
of  information  that  binds  communities  in  cyberspace  It  is  the  ritual  sharing  of 
informarion  that  pulls  it  together.  That  sharing  creates  the  second  kind  uf  communities 
that  Carey  (1993)  idendhes  es  arising  from  the  growth  of  cities  during  the  late  l9Ui 
and  eariy  20th  cenniry,  the  one 

formed  by  imaginative  Diaspora— cosmopolitans,  and  the  new  professionals 
who  lived  in  the  imaginative  worlds  of  politics,  art,  fashion,  medicine,  law  and 
sofbrth.  These  diasporic  groups  weretwisted  and  knotted  into  one  anolher 
within  urban  life  They  were  given  form  by  the  symbolic  imeraoions  of  the 
city  and  the  ecology  of  media,  who  reported  on  and  defined  Ihese  groups  lo 

forms  of  mutual  accommodation,  (p  17^  * 

Such  a fomiation  it  recurring  in  the  discourse  within  CMC  rurd  without  it.  in 
the  conversations  its  panicipsms  have  on-iine,  and  off.  and  hr  the  media  coverage  of 
electronic  communication,  eiectronic  comnumitiea.  and  virtual  reality  IJoncs.  199S). 

Harasim  ( 1 993c)  mamiainsthat  computer-mediated  communication  allows  us 
10  customize  our  social  contacts  from  fiagmented  communities  Social 

communication  (Jones,  1995)  CMC  not  rjnly  structures ! 


:Ihui  Ihei 


are  commenied  on  and  imagirrativdy  consmicted  by  symbolic  processes  initialed  and 
niainiained  by  Individuals  and  groups  (Jones.  1995,  p.  16). 

There  are  many  comiadicilons  and  problems  embodied  In  CMC  On  the  one 
hand.  It  appears  to  foster  comiminily,  at  least  the  sense  of  community,  among  its  users 
On  the  other  hand,  it  embodies  the  impersonal  communication  of  the  computer  and  of 
the  written  word.  Can  CMC  be  understood  to  build  communities  and  form  a part  of 
the  conduCT  of  public  life,  as  other  forms  of  cominunication  seem  to,  or  does  CMC 

Several  authors,  most  notably  Beniger(19g7),  have  written  about  pseudo- 
community  For  Beniger,  a pseudo-community  is  one  in  which  impersonal 

of  interpersonal  and  mass  communication"  (p.  J69).  His  crrticisms  on  pseudo- 
communily  center  on  the  insincerity  (or  inaulhemlciiy)  of  communication  that  it 
represents  and  the  goals  toward  which  that  communication  may  be  directed  (Jones. 
1995.  p.  24)  CMC  may  yet  be  the  clearest  evidence  ofBeniger's  pseudo-community, 

inierpersonal  relatlonships-io  impersonal  association  integrated  by  mass  means " 
(Beniger.  I9S7.  p 369) 

In  shon.  whatever  it  might  be.  i.c.,  real  community,  pseudo-cornmunlty.  or 
something  entirely  new  in  the  realm  of  social  contracts,  virtual  community  is  in  part  a 
response  to  the  hunger  for  community  that  has  followed  the  disintegraiion  of 


The  world  today  is  undergoing  great  changes  and  globalisation  Globalization 
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tinguisuc,  cultural,  and  political  dimensions  of  the  experience.  Communication 
these  spaces  also  lakes  place  in  a variety  of  contexts-ranging  from  individual 
perception  of  information  to  dyads  of  interaction,  group  communication,  comm 
formation,  and  societal  or  global  coitununicalion  te.g.,  December,  1995). 

Global  network-based,  computer-mediated  conurmnicaiion  does  genera 
unique  social  consequences  Fv  some,  CMC  seems  to  promote  d^umaniaang 

becomes  more  task-oriented  and  highly  efficient  For  others,  CMC  creates  a n 
of  soda!  sciesice  involving  new  time  and  space  reladonships  and  new  panems 
human  relanonships  CMC  offers  a new  place  for  individuals  to  meet  and  pro 
new  forms  of  coirammity 


CHAPTBR6 

COMPUTER  NETWORK-BASED  NEWS  MEDIA  AND 
GLOBALIZED  COMMUNITY  BUILDING 

The  aini  of  tbs  chapter  is  to  synthesize  various  approaches  to  community, 
nation,  culture,  and  new  communication  technologies  esamiTied  in  the  previous 
chapters,  and  to  develop  a theoretical  framework  ^ut  computer-mediated 
communication,  especially  computer  network-based  news  media,  and  community- 
building. Focused  propositions  are  advanced  to  guide  the  latter  case  srudy  in  the 
following  chapters  The  case  study  was  intended  to  demonstrate  the  formation  of  a 
new  type  of  community  as  the  consequence  of  the  use  of  a new  kind  of  communication 
technology— computer  network-based  news  media. 

In  lbs  chapter.  Erst,  several  theoretical  approaches  to  community  and  news 
media  are  synthesized  Second,  a concepmalization  of  computer-mediated 
communication  and  community-building  is  prcqmsed.  Tbrd.  several  assumptions  and 


relationsbps  among  fnends.  wble  modem  life  is  characterized  by  distant,  impersonal 
contact  among  strangers.  Communities  are  defined  as  shared,  dose,  and  intimate, 
while  sodeues  are  deEned  as  separate,  distanced,  and  anonymous"  (p.  71).  Vimiai 
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be  provided  by  these  new  media 

Social  scientists  have  often  claimed  that  reality  is  socially  constructed  (e  g , 
Berger  & Luchmartn,  1 967)  and  that  the  reality  people  perceive  is  the  product  of 
conuminicaiionineveiyday  life  (e  g..  McLeod  & Chaflee.  1972).  Social  reality  is 

coimmnicaiion  the  same  rdalive  importance  as  that  individual’s  direct  observaiion  of 
phy»cal  reality  This  social  reality  then  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  that  individual's 
culture  Every  day,  one  receives  infbrtnation  both  through  personal  physical  reception 
and  technoloffcally  mediated  reception  For  example,  this  individual  may  have  face< 
lo-lace  conversation  with  other  individuals  or  technologically  mediated  conversation 
(e.g.,  telephone,  computer)  with  others  A telephone  or  computer  conversation  is  a 
leclirtologically  mediated  reality  in  today’s  world,  people  cartnot  communicate  with 
others  wrihout  the  technology  that  makes  it  possible.  Communication  technologies  are 
examples  of  what  McLuhan  (1963)  called  '‘exiettslons”  of  the  human  beings  Besides 
face'to-ftute  communication,  textual,  radio,  tdevisioit,  computer'medialed 

News  organizations  select  the  salient  information  dtout  the  outside  world  ftom 

about  the  outside  world  based  on  this  Information 
NeiwDrk-Ra«»rt  Newt  Madia  and  CTInhallTwi  rnmfnimiti, 


Jones(l995)  points  out. 


-mediated  communication  (CMC) 


Global,  local. 


everything  in  between 


I separate  people 


: following  I 


Group  imencnvTty  is  widely  i 
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on  any  piece  of  infbnnalion  thai  is  posted  Different  perspectives  on  ttn  issue  are 
generated  and  shared,  the  multilogue  of  the  networid  can  provide  a fuller  picture 
Moreover,  group  discussion  and  shared  experience  ore  powerful  forces  toward 
creating  broad  undemanding 

The  distributed  and  Interconneaed  nature  of  computer  network-based  news 
inedia  (CNBNM).  such  as  computer  bulletin  board  systema.  means  that  the  ability  to 
broadcast  belongs  to  any  participant  in  the  network  Therefore  by  allowing  for 
asynchronous  test-based  conversation.  CNBNM  facilitate  thoughtful  consideration 
and  review  of  messages  and  careful  fbimuUlion  of  responses  In  additia^  CNBNM 

Prnpn-mnn  3 Computer  network  based  news  media  (CNBNM)  help  to  create 

informauon  for  the  community 

What  most  distutguishes  the  electronic  newspaper  from  the  traditional 
newspaper  is  the  aNIicy  to  direct  readers  to  vast  amounts  of  information  (OtaOnline, 
1995).  The  new  fortiis  of  computer-mediated  communication,  such  as  the  World 
Wide  Web  (WWW),  can  provide  multimedia  Informsuon  ddivery  including  texts, 
graphics,  and  audio  and  video  presentations  Ail  this  information  can  be  preserved  and 
stored  on  the  computer  and  be  reread  and  reflected  upon 


graphics,  list 
On  the  Imer 


5,  or  “pages,"  idtich  everyone  may  view  using  a WWW 


I and  di^ilavs  hyperte 


Global  networks 


As  Cameron  & Curtin  (1995)  poim  out.  on-line  newspapers  serve  as  gateways 
to  inTormatian  beyond  Ibe  03^  offered  by  the  traditional  newspaper  Readers  can  or 
soon  will  be  able  to  jump  Itom  most  electronic  newspapers  to  electronic  versiorts  of 
the  ~yellow  p^es."  to  chat  groups  on-line  discussing  special  topics,  to  wire  and  news 
release  services,  to  home  shopping.  Access  is  also  available  to  files  in  the  rtewspaper's 
archive,  related  stories  on  a topic,  stories  buried  in  potentially  vast  electronic  back 
pages,  stories  in  other  papers,  and  to  newspaper  data  bases  such  as  clip  files,  survey 
data,  and  ratters' notes  (Rally.  1993).  In  addition,  electroroc  newspapers  may 
afford  access  to  reporters  artd  editors  who  receive  electronic  mail  from  readers  and  are 
chafed  with  responding  appropriately 

In  Lapharxi's  view  (1995).  the  advantage  of  electronic  newspapers  seems  to  be 
listening  to  the  audience  and  creating  innovative  o^rtunities  for  ongoing 

paper  edition,  local  discussion  groups,  and  access  to  the  paper's  archives.  The  Star  is 
attempting  to  become  an  elearonic  home  base  for  its  readers  and  will  give  nonprofit 
orgaiUzalions  (with  a budget  of  less  than  51  million  dollars)  space  on  their  service  to 
publish  local  newsletters  (Lapham.  1995)  Therefore,  a new  form  of  CMC  such  as  the 


potential  i 


to  create  a broad  range  of  new  forms  of  content  that  might  be  used  within 
communities  to  acculturate  members  Computer  networic-based  news  media 
(CNB?4M)  raise  questions  dilierent  (tom  those  of  the  conventional  mass  media  such  as 

such  as  the  on-line  newspaper  is  not  the  sole  fbmiat  for  the  coming  age.  n is  the 
prototype  of  what  is  becoming  increa^gly  important  One  chief  charaeteiistie  of 

also  allow  for  fr^mentadon  of  the  mass  audience  and  in  some  cases  even  for 
customized  or  individualized  communication  It  seems  that,  in  the  future,  the  relevani 

CNBNM  are  technically  capable  of  delivering  (Mowlana.  1994).  In  tfiort.  CKBNM 
assist  in  globalized  community  building  by  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community 

entertainment,  local  discussion,  electronic  shopping,  the  archives  of  the  news  service. 


Information  on  demand  is  a new  feature  that  the  computer  neiworii-based 
news  media  (CNBNM)  are  able  to  provide.  As  the  sheet  volume  of  information 

they  are  dealing  with  it  by  using  on-line  technology  to  mahe  contact  with  only  the 
specific  topics  that  they  request  (The  NIeman  Foundation.  1 994).  Therefore.  CNBNM 
can  not  only  direct  readers  to  vast  amounts  of  information  but  also  help  them  to 


overcome  this  information  burden 

Today  various  forms  of  customized  information,  such  as  personalized  news,  is 
available  through  electronic  newspapers  (Rosenberg,  1993)  Other  custom  features 
include  advertisements  tailored  to  the  user's  demographics  or  triggered  by  previous 


classifieds  (Cameron  & Cimin.  I99S). 


TAnging.  For  example^  maiiagemeni  ar  Afraxx  Ailnnia  <nrUine  version  nfthe  Atlanta 
tniiraal  anri  rnpgiinitinn  ) believes  users  wani  highly  localized  news  such  as  school 
menus  and  a Parem-Teaclier  Associaoon  newsleRer  (Cameron  & Cunin.  I99S) 

Given  the  polenually  unlimited  newshole  this  depth  of  localization  is  feasible  for  on- 
line services;  $ven  search  capabilities,  such  infonnalion  can  be  readily  accessed. 

Pmpnsitinn  S'  Computer  network-based  news  media  (CNBNM)  help  to  create 
and  sustain  a globalized  community  by  constructing  a distinct  culture  for  the 

CNBNM  help  to  anlculaie  and  give  idemity  to  members  of  various  globalized 
commimities-e.g , biological,  sociological,  psychologcaJ,  and  aesthetic  groupings— 
that  have  begun  to  emerge  as  a result  of  the  decline  ot‘ traditional  groupings  and  the 
increase  of  the  so-called  posUDodemenviroruneots(B.g.,  Mowlana,  1994). 

As  Chaptcs  2-3  showed,  the  process  of  community  building  has  stimlarities  to 
the  search  for  nationalism  in  an  emerging  nation,  where  the  emphasis  on  eicpressive 
content  and  symbols  of  identification  can  outrun  actual  institution  building  and  soda! 

providing  collective  symbols  that  transcended  space,  time,  and  culture  (Carey.  1993) 
While  communities  can  emerge  from  and  exist  within  computer-linked  groups,  the 
technical  linkage  ofelectromc  personae  is  not  sufficiem  to  create  a communlry  The 
fedingoffdlowship  andcommonality"  (Carey.  I989.p  18)  among  its  members 
through  computer  networks  constitutes  the  core  of  a virtual  community.  Collective 

consmicied  by  symbolic  processes  initiated  and  maintained  by  indinduals  and  groups 
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their  own  meanings  (e.g . A Cohen,  1985)  People  can  use  the  symbol,  express  their 
co-meinber^p  of  the  same  communiry,  yet  assimilaie  it  to  the  Idiosyncra^s  of  their 
own  eKperiences  and  personaJiiiee.  In  fact,  (he  symbolic  expression  of  community 
increases  in  importance  as  the  actual  geo-social  smtcrural  boundaries  of  the 
community  are  undertnined,  blurred,  or  weakened  as  the  consequence  of  social 
change.  Since  theboundahes  are  inherently  oppositional,  almost  any  matter  of 
perceived  difference  between  the  contmimity  and  the  outude  world  can  be  rendered 
symbolically  as  a resource  of  its  boundary  The  symbolic  nature  of  the  o^toshion 
means  that  people  can  think  themselves  into  difference 

As  reviewed  in  Chapter  4,  culture  is  a process  of  symbolic  construction 
throu^  social  interaction  Culture  can  be  borrowed,  blended,  rediscovered,  and 
reinterpreted.  People  become  most  sensitive  to  their  own  culture  when  they  stand  at 
bs  boundaries,  when  they  encounter  other  cultures,  or  when  they  become  aware  of 
otherways  of  doing  thingsfA.  Cohen,  1985)  Culrural  consrruction  and 
reconstruction  are  ongoing  group  tasks  in  whiidi  new  and  renovated  symbols, 
activities,  and  materials  are  continually  being  added  to  and  removed  from  existing 
r^enonea.  Nagel  (1994a)  maintains  that  various  cultural  construction  techniques 

they  act  to  define  the  boundaries  of  collective  identity,  establish  membership  criteria, 
generate  a shared  symbc^ic  vocabulary,  and  define  a common  purpose 

Computer  network-based  news  media  (CNBNM)  assst  in  creating  and 

communities  to  acculmrate  members  (Davis  & Puckei,  1 992)  Such  coniem  would 
fiicililate  symbolic  acoilmration.  in  which  individual  desires  ftx  meaning  are  mel  at  the 
same  lime  institutional  structures  are  elaborated  and  enhanced  The  new  electronic 
media  give  the  participants  a sense  of  belonging 


CNBNM  help  I 


for  cultural  exchange,  negoriatjoii,  and  constniction  They  assist  in  providing  a 
channel  for  constructing  a new  group  culture  and  a group  memory  Symbols,  icons, 
signs,  and  all  other  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a culture  come  to  have  meaning  to  an 
individual  because  of  his  or  her  past  lile  experiences,  and  everything  is  interpreted 
through  variousfillerssuch  as  CNBNM.  Many  studies  (e.g.  NaBcy.  1994) 

messages  they  receive  CNBNM  help  to  reconstruct  traditional  cultural  narratives  and 

fellowship  ofldentity  among  the  community  members.  In  short.  CNBNM  make  the 
artificiality  of  globaliaed  communities  passible 

Proposiiion  6:  Computer  netwotk'based  news  media  (CNBNM)  help  to  create 
and  sustain  a ^obalized  community  by  fadlltaiing  the  growth  of  a public 
sphere  in  the  community 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  3.  public  sphere  could  be  deiined  at  the  community. 

institutions,  and  collective  decision  making  that  affects  all  people  in  the  deiined  areas 
and  engages  the  interests  ofall  people  in  die  deiined  areas  (White.  1994).  By  contrast 
whh  tbs  common,  public  sphere,  the  'panicular"  spheres  could  refer  to  the  imerests  of 

classes  and  statues,  religious  or  ethnic  interests,  regtons.  and  local  commtmities.  All 

respect  these  particular  interests  In  fact,  each  of  the  particularistic  groupings  has  its 
own  internal  public  sphere  (Wbte,  1994). 


drawn,  people  of  different  regional  linguistic  and  cuitural  differences,  divisions  of  caste 
and  class,  traditions  of  religious  sectarianism,  and  deep  familistic,  tribal  identiues 
found  that  they  had  to  woifi  together  as  a united  people  Before  these  societies  oAen 
had  been  broken  up  into  small  self-subsislent  economic  units,  each  with  its  own 
corpotate  status  and  history,  the  challenge  was  to  create  a national  economic  system 
and  an  common  political  decision-maJdng  and  service  system  that  would  incorporate 
and  link  these  subsidiary  units,  while  at  the  same  lime  it  respected  thdr  pariicularistic 
imeresis.  Moreover,  this  common  sphere  was  lo  be  one  of  ever<improving  services  to 
an  advancing  quality  of  life,  which  requires  an  equitabfe  advance  in  contribution  from 
aU  sectors  (White.  1994). 

Commumcation  plays  a vhai  role  in  the  creation  of  a public  ^here  at 
community,  natiortal,  and  interrtatioital  levels.  The  most  evident  is  the  need  for  a 
physical  structure  of  comtminication  There  also  had  to  be  a definition  of  what  public 
information  is.  that  is.  information  that  is  ognificant  for  eic^es^g  the  common 

difficuh  question  has  been  finding  some  combination  of  sectorial  exchange  networks. 

other  communicalion  issues  and  provides  an  acceptable  common  commumcation 
network  (Whne,  1994,  p.  252). 

New  communicalion  technologies  such  as  CNBNM  could  serve  es  an  effective 
communication  network  for  the  ^obalized  commuitiries  They  could  facalitate  and 
reinforce  the  tendencies  toward  the  communiry  and  public  imeresr  among  the 
community.  Through  CNBNM  a globalized  communiry  could  be  insiiluUonallzed, 
public  information  is  defined  and  debated,  and  collective  decision  making  that  affects 
all  people  in  the  community  takes  place  The  diversity  of  content  has  been  identified 


letal.  1996).  CNBNM  could 


I pukritc  sphe 


community  menders.  CNBNM  couid  also  act  as  a mechanism  which  seeks  to 
maintain  a cotnimmity  consensus  throu^  emphasizing  the  common  values  rather  than 
the  solution  of  connicting  vahies. 

PmpnBiTiop  7-  Computer  network-based  news  media  (CNBNM)  reduce  the 
role  of  a single  leader  or  professtonal  as  a gatekeeper  and  regulator  and  utiliae 
more  effectively  the  resources  of  members  of  globalized  communities 

the  role  of  a single  leader  as  a gatekeeper  and  regulator  in  business  setting  (e.g.. 
Chesebro&Boiisall.  1989).  Therefbre  CNBNM  enable  coimmmity  leaders  to  becomt 
coordinators  of  the  community  It  might  be  reasonably  established  that  CNBNM  mon 
effectively  utilize  the  resourcea  of  all  paitidpanis. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  proposed  theoretical  framework  about  computer 
mediated  communication  and  the  development  of  globalized  commuiuty,  this  writer 
conducted  a case  study  about  the  role  of  the  China  News  Digest  on  the  creation  and 

following  three  chapters  Before  we  get  into  the  following  research,  several 
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The  case  study  focuses  oa  the  organisaiion  and  content  of  the  China  News 
questions  about  CND  were  explored 

(!)  Questions  concerning  the  overseas  Chinese  scholarly  comitiunity'  While 
various  globalized  communities  have  begun  to  emerge  as  a result  of  the  decline  of 
traditional  groupings  and  the  increase  of  the  so-called  postmodern  environment,  under 
what  conditions  does  this  globalized  comiminity,  that  of  overseas  Chinese  studems  and 


(2)  Questions  concerning  the  o^anization  of  the  China  News  Digest  How  has 
CND  developed  in  the  past  few  years?  How  does  CND  operate?  Whsi  groups  produce 
such  work?  Who  are  the  readers?  How  does  CND  help  to  create  and  maintain  the 
overseas  Chinese  scholady  community? 

(3) QuestaonsconcemingCNDcontenl:  Whai  content  does  CND  offer  to  the 
overseas  Chinese  students  and  scholars’’  How  does  CND  consmici  a special  cufture- 
Ihe  culture  of  overseas  Chinese  studems  and  scholars?  How  does  CND  enhance  a 
public  sphere  in  the  overseas  Chinese  scholarly  community? 

The  above  questions  are  explored  in  the  following  three  chapien 


CHAPTER? 

THE  OVERSEAS  CHINESE  SCHOLARLY  COMMUNITY 

As  discussed  in  Chepicr  2,  vaiious  globalued  communiries  (groupings)  have 
begun  lo  emerge  os  a result  of  Ihe  decline  of  mditional  groupings  and  the  increase  of 
the  so-calied  postmodern  environment.  The  overseas  Chinese  scdiolariy  community  is 
one  of  such  globalized  comnumities 

The  overseas  Chinese  scholarly  community  in  this  study  refers  to  the 
community  composed  of  students,  scholars,  and  professionals  from  the  People's 
Republic  of  Chma.  Since  China  starred  to  imptemem  its  open^oor  policy  aixl 
economic  refontis  in  1979,  about  2S0.0IX)  Chiiiese  students  and  scholars  have  gone 
oui&de  mainland  China  for  academic  training  and  research  About  one  third  of  them 
have  returoed  to  China  after  hnishing  their  study  ortd  research  ("News  of  the  week." 
1996).  For  those  who  remain  outside  China,  most  are  engaged  in  advanced  study  or 

in  various  industries  or  businesses  in  North  America,  West  Europe.  Japan,  and 
Australia.  Increasing  numbers  of  Chinese  scholars  are  wotting  ui  Hong  Kong  and 
Southeast  Asia  Overseas  Chinese  students  have  also  been  found  in  many  other 
couotries.  e.g..  Brad.  East  Europe.  Rus^  and  Spain  (CND.  l99Sa|.  This  is  a well- 
educated  group  with  a majority  being  sciefflists  and  engineera  Many  members  of  this 

academic  exchanges  whh  their  colleagues  In  mainland  China  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan 
and  providing  various  community  services  to  their  fellow  Chinese  (e.g..  Fu.  1995;  Lia 


Chinese  scholarly  community.  For  example,  liadilional  mass  media  such  as 
newspapers  and  magaaines  exist  in  many  overseas  Chinese  communities  in  major 
world  cities  <eg..  Ma.  1989)  Furthermore,  global  computer  networks  link  Chinese 
siudems  and  scholars  (CSS)  together  no  matter  whether  they  are  in  a university  in 

States  (Lu,  1995,  Wu.  1995) 

This  chapter  begins  with  a discusaon  of  the  global  disliibuiion  of  overseas 

their  community  are  reviewed.  Some  communication  mechanisms  among  this 
community  including  itaditional  media  and  computer  nelwork-bnsed  media  are  ftinher 

The  ninbal  Dmnbuuon  nf  Overieax  ChirMW* 

Migration  to  ^wny  geographical  regions  has  resulted  in  the  dismbullon  of 
theChinese  people  to  practically  every  country  oflhe  world  (Wang  1993).  As  of 
1990,  about  37  million  overseas  Chinese,  defined  as  individuals  whh  Clunese  aneestiy 
living  outside  the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRC)  and  Tuwan,  are  residents  in  13b 
countries  or  regions  Over  32  million  of  them  are  in  Asia,  primarily  in  Indonesia. 
Thailand,  Hong  Kong  and  Malayria  The  number  of  Chinese  residing  in  each  part  of 
Asia  is  inversely  related  to  the  distance  ofihecountiy  from  Camon  (Poston.  Mar.  £ 
Yu.  1994).  Chinese  in  foreign  countries  generally  live  In  largely  populated  countries 
(See  Table  3). 

According  to  Gungwu  Wang  (1991),  four  major  patterns  of  Chinese  migration 
have  occurred  over  the  past  nvo  cemuries  Thefrra  is  the  Huashang  (Chinese  trader) 
partem,  which  is  charactenzed  by  merchants  and  artisans  and  their  colleagues  and 
members  of  their  extended  families,  going  abroad  and  evemually  serring  up  businesses 
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This  has  baen  the  dGmiaaai  paTtem  m the  growth  of  Chinese  emigration  to  other  Asian 
coiiiitnH,  panicularly  Southeast  Asia  before  18S0 


Indone^  7.31  20% 

Thailand  6.00  16% 

Hong  Kong  S68  13% 

Malayaa  S47  15% 

Singapore  2. 1 1 6% 

Vietnam  2.00  5% 

USA  1.64  4% 

Myanmar  1.50  4% 

Philippines  0.82  2% 

Canada  0.68  2% 

AU  others  3.55  10% 


Total  (N=136)  36.76  99% 

(Souree:  Poston.  Mao,  t Yu,  1994,  pp.  634-637). 


Second  b the  Huagong  (Chinese  coolie)  pattern,  which  occulted  Iroin  about 
the  1850s  through  the  1920s,  when  Chinese  migrated  to  North  America  and  Australia. 
This  migration  involved  "coolie  trade"  in  gold  mining  and  railway  building 

Third  is  the  Huaqiao  (Chinese  sojourner)  pattern  Although  this  pattern 
included  all  types  of  migrants,  it  was  mostly  comprised  of  well-educated  professionals 
Thispanem  predominated  after  the  fall  of  imperial  China  in  1911  and  was  strongly 
tied  to  feelings  of  nationalism.  Education  was  largely  recognized  as  a deep 

Chinese 

since  the  1950s  The  paiiem  involves  persons  of  Chinese  descent,  Huayi,  in  one 
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foreign  county  nugrating  or  remigraiing  to  another  foreign  country  An  example  is  the 
Chinese  in  Southeast  Asia  who  migrated  to  Western  Europe  in  recent  decades  Of  the 
four  major  patterns,  the  Huashang  (Chinese  trader)  is  the  most  elementary  and  has 
been  occurring  for  the  longest  time.  Much  of  today's  global  migration  of  Chinese  Is  of 
iheHuashangtypefWang,  1991.  pp  S-12). 

Although  the  overseas  Chinese  in  the  early  1990s  lived  in  almost  all  parts  of 

coumries.  More  than  90  percent  lived  in  Asia,  and  over  80  percent  of  the  overseas 
Chinese  who  lived  outside  Asia  resided  in  the  more  developed  countries  (Poston.  Mao. 
& Yu.  1994). 


China  started  to  send  students  to  the  West  as  early  ns  the  mid-l9lh  century 
The  fas  overseas  Chinese  student  graduated  from  Yale  in  1863  (Hnyhoe.  1989)  Ai 
the  turn  of  the  20tb  century  and  therenPer.  large  numbers  of  Chinese  students  went 
abroad  to  study  saertce.  technology,  and  social  thought  in  Japan,  Europe,  and  the 
Unhed  States  Among  them  were  Nationalis  leader  Chiang  Kai-sheh,  who  was  a 
military  student  in  Japan  in  the  early  1900s.  andCommums  leaders  Zhou  Enlal  and 
Deng  Xiaoping,  who  wem  to  France  for  work  and  study  in  1920s  and  joined  the 
Communist  Party  there.  After  Cotnmuiiisis  took  power  in  the  mainland  in  1 949.  China 
was  allied  with  Soviet  Union  (USSR)  and  toiaJly  isolated  from  the  West  During  the 
1950s,  more  than  1 1,000  students  and  about  the  same  amount  of  engineers, 
technidans.  and  scicnusts  were  sent  to  USSR  and  the  East  European  countries  for 
study  and  training  (Uofsiedt.  1980) 

In  1979,  Deng  Xiaoping  began  to  launch  his  "open  door"  to  the  West  and  his 
economic  refoim  policy,  China  again  started  to  send  students  to 
larger  scale.  Since  then  about  250.000  students  and  scholars  ha\ 


America,  West  Europe,  Japart.  and  Australia  academic:  training  and  research  Over 
80,000  have  reiurrted  to  China  and  laciirtaled  the  last  economic  and  technological 
development  of  China  in  the  last  decade  ('News  of  the  Week.'  1996)  Cithers  have 

change  the  landscape  of  overseas  Chinese  communities  (Broaded.  1993,  Wang.  1993). 

Chinese  students  and  scholan  (CSS)  in  the  United  States  have  been  the  largest 
and  the  most  active  group  in  the  overseas  Chinese  scholarly  comrauiuty  They  have 

a result  ofa  piece  ofhistoiy  particular  to  Chinese  in  the  United  States 

Immigranls  Ihim  China  were  not  lare^comers  in  the  America  compared  with 
East  and  South  European  immigrants  In  the  19th  cenmry  a large  number  of  Chinese 
came  to  the  Untied  Stales  and  made  contributions  in  building  the  transcominentnl 
railroad  and  agiiculiure  on  the  West  Coast  It  was  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  in  1882 
and  other  racial  discrimination  that  virtually  strangled  the  growth  of  the  Chinese 
American  community  for  more  than  80  years  le.g , Hsu,  1971;  Zhou,  1992).  Since  the 
beginning  of  this  centuiy,  large  numbers  of  Chinese  students  have  come  to  the  United 
Slates  for  study  Their  community  was  essentially  separated  from  the  descendants  of 
the  early  Chinese  Immigrant!;,  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  work  or  slay  The 
Chinese  community  was  shattered  within  and  enclosed  wiihoui  It  was  only  after  ihe 
1965  immigration  reform  that  the  Chinese  community  in  Ihe  Utmed  Stales  started  to 
grow  bke  other  ethnic  groups  However,  mainland  China  was  still  dosed  by  itself  at 
that  time.  So  Ihe  firsi  genention  of  new  immigrants  were  mostly  students  from 
Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong  (Un.  1994) 
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In  Januafy  1979.  China  started  lu  economici^Toim  and  established  its  formal 
diplomatic  reiatiortship  with  the  United  Stales  This  change  of  domestic  politics  and 
inlemsiional  tdauans  brought  a dramatii;  number  of  mainJ and  Chinese  students  to  the 
West,  especially  the  United  States.  The  number  rose  ffom  almost  zero  in  1 973  to 
60.1)00  In  1988  In  the  Western  countries,  including  93%  in  the  United  States  (Orleana 
1938,  p.  112).  During  1987-83  academic  year,  the  number  of  maiitlatid  Chinese 
students  in  America  increased  by  23.7%,  which  was  the  fastest  growth  rate  among  all 
foreign  students  (Institute  for  International  Educauon.  1988).  They  became  one  of  the 
largest  foreign  student  groups  in  the  United  States,  second  only  to  students  from 
Taiwan.  This  trend  continued  after  the  military  crackdown  on  student  demonstrations 
in  Beijing  in  June  1989.  despite  the  widespread  tear  that  the  Chinese  authorities  might 
stop  it  (Zhao  £ Xie.  1991,  p.  I).  In  the  1988-89  academic  year,  the  numberofPRC 
students  in  U.S.  colleges  increased,  surpassing  the  number  of  Taiwanese  students 
Since  then  mainland  Chinese  studoiis  continue  to  be  the  largest  nauonal  group  arnoi^ 
foreip  students  in  the  United  Stales  (Lin,  1994). 

The  United  Stales  Is  the  largest  redpieni  of  fordgn  student  Inflow  in  the  world. 
The  number  of  foreign  students  in  the  United  Stales  has  increased  virtually  every  year 
since  the  mid- 1 9S0s,  and  It  has  doubled  every  decade  The  total  rose  from  34.000  in 
1935  to  430.000  in  1993.  Today  the  United  States  is  accommodating  one-third  of  all 
Individuals  studying  outside  their  native  lands  More  than  I In  10  of  aL  fbrei^ 
students  in  the  United  States  come  Irom  mainland  China  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  80,000  mainland  Chinese  students,  scholars,  and  professionals  presently 
living  in  the  United  Stales  (Lin,  1 994) 

The  composition  of  the  community  of  people  from  mainland  China  in  the 
Uniled  Stales  has  been  changed  in  the  past  several  years.  The  first  generation  that 
arrived  alter  1979  consisted  mostly  of  students  and  visiting  scholars  Since  1989. 
visiting  scholars  with  public  funds  fitim  China  have  ceased  to  be  a rignificani  poruon 
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postdoctoral  researehers  and  faculty  membera,  they  constitute  the  "scholar  group"  in 
and  proressional  fields  (Luo.  I99S). 

However,  graduate  students  are  still  the  major  forae  in  the  overseas  Chinese 
scholatiy  community.  A 1994  survey  conducted  by  Xin^u  Zhao  shows  that  a typical 
Chinese  student  studying  in  the  United  Sutes  today  is  likely  to  be  a 29-33-year-old 
childless  husband  pursuing  a docloial  degree  in  the  natural  sciences  or  in  engineering, 
he  holds  an  F-l  srudent  visa  (rather  than  a J>l  for  a visiring  scholar)  and  lives  with  his 
wife.  He  has  graduated  from  one  of  the  most  prestigious  universities  in  China  and  was 
a collie  teacher  prior  to  his  departure.  Once  he  finishes  his  studies,  he  is  likely  to 
seek  employment  in  the  United  States  or  other  Western  countries.  This  is  because  he 
does  not  trust  his  government  to  let  him  move  Iredy  in  and  out  oflhecoumty,  and  he 
values  the  opportunities  to  compete  that  are  available  to  him  in  the  West,  but  not  yet 
in  China  Privately  he  cherishes  the  thought  of  recuniing  to  his  homdand  in  the  not- 
so-distant  future  as  a visiting  professor,  a consultant,  or  even  as  a permanent  resident 
(Lin.  1994). 


Community  Oryanirallons 

colleges,  urhversiiies.  end  research  institutes  (Luo.  1995)  Those  organizations  ore  the 
most  dynamic  groups  of  the  community  and  arc  Ihe  source  of  new  energy  and  new 
ideas  Their  national  organizations  include  the  Independent  Federation  of  Chinese 
Sludenis  and  Scholars  (IFCSS)  in  Ihe  Uniied  Stales  and  similar  organizations  in  other 
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Western  countries  such  as  Canada.  Germany.  Britain,  Auslmlia.  France.  Norway,  and 
Japan  (CND.  1996b). 

In  recent  years  student  organizations  have  been  joined  by  'professional' 
associations  in  the  overseas  Chinese  communrlies  Those  have  been  established 
usually  around  major  cities  to  accommodate  the  needs  for  those  who  have  left  schools. 
The  early  ones  were  mainly  academic  societiea,  arid  some  of  them  have  been 
est^lished  for  over  a decade.  The  fast  growth  came  after  1990,  when  those 
associadons  acquired  the  purpose  of  promoting  business  opportunities  for  their 
members  and  resonating  with  the  economic  boom  of  China  ance  1992  (Luo.  1995). 
There  have  emerged  many  orgamzations  with  diverse  objecdves.  such  as  alumni 
associations,  hometown  assoctadons,  organizations  for  cultural  activiues,  and  Chinese 
language  and  culture  schools  (CTJD.  1996b). 

Corre^onding  to  this  change  in  the  community  composition  is  the  change  in 
the  mode  of  community  organizadonal  development.  When  student  assodadons  were 
tha  only  grassroots  organizations,  they  organized  their  activities  whhout  much 
cooperation  with  people  outside  campuses  Now,  with  an  increasing  number  of 
professional  aasociatioiis.  the  new  trend  is  for  local  student  and  professional 
associanons  10  share  more  acdvides  (Luo,  1995).  The  sharing  activity  oft«i  happens 

themselves  By  joining  together  with  professional  or  other  groups  In  the  overseas 
Chinese  communities,  many  student  associations  have  connections  to  reach  beyond 


Chinese  students  abroad  either  The  Chinese  official  nevtsjiaper  People's  Daily  while 
it  is  available  si  many  universilies.  does  not  have  much  trust  among  overseas  Chinese 
students  (Wo,  1995). 

Durii^  the  past  six  years  or  so,  with  the  help  of  the  emerpng  computer 
technology  and  netsvork  developmem.  Chinese  students  and  scholars  in  the  Western 
countries  have  developed  their  own  press  on  the  Internet,  including  news  services, 
literary  journals.  Informal  new^eners,  discusson  forums,  and  databases  for  Chinese 
language  maieriaJs  (Liu.  1996).  Today  such  on-line  publications  reach  thousands  of 
readers  and  become  an  imponam  part  of  the  overseas  Chinese  scholarly  community 

include  both  English  and  Chinese  language  publications  The  most  prominent  among 
the  English  publications  ere  CND  news  services  and  several  others  such  as  Chimne 


China  News  Diuesi  ICNPI  news  service  This  service  was  set  up  by  Chinese 
students  and  scholars  in  North  America  after  the  Tiananmen  student  movement  of 
I9S9  It  collects  stones  about  China  and  overseas  Chinese  communities  horn  many 

1996a).  It  is  considered  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  successful  electronic  newsletters 
on  the  Imemet  and  Is  among  the  most  popular  Intemet  sites  in  the  worid  (Radin.  1995; 
Tempest.  1995).  Detailed  discussion  ofCND  is  held  in  the  next  two  chapters 


to  exchange  of  viewpoints  and  in-depth  analyses  of  issues  and  ideas  concenung 

by  the  Edilonal  Board,  a group  of  vohinieers  in  the  United  States  The  Rrst  issue  of 
CCF  was  published  in  September  1993.  Besides  the  weekly  edition.  CCF  has  also 
been  run  irregular  weekend  and  occasional  special  editions  to  deal  with  fecial  issues 
and  contributions  Each  issue  of  the  regular  weAly  edition  has  a particular  theme  or 


ihemes  Many  columns  have  been  carried  out  in  the  CCF  sudi  as  'Voices  from 
Campuses,'  'China  Watch,'  'Chinese  Culture  and  Tradition.'  'Community  and 
Society,'  'Life  in  a Foreign  Land,"  "Amateur  Storytellers,''  'Inter-Racial 
Dating/Warriage."  and 'Better  Your  English"  (EBCCF.  IMS). 

Chinese-language  publications  run  by  overseas  Chinese  studenu  on  Iniemei 

majority  of  them  are  local/campus  newsletters  and  magazines,  such  as  Bu  Fal.iin  Ren 
(Chinese  inBuffalo),  a bimonthly  of  CSS  at  the  State  University  of  New  Yorh  n 
Bu^o,  and  1 i 7i  Tnn[{  Xiin  IT  newsletterX  a bimonthly  of  CSS  at  Leeds 

University  in  Britain  (Lu.  1995;  Liu.  1996). 

On-line  magazines  run  by  CSS  national  organizations  inchide  biweekly  Hiia  Oe 
TongJCuc  (newsletter  for  Chinese  in  (uermany).  bimonthly  Ma  Ren  Yu  in  Denmark. 
Yu  lin  Xiang  (tulip)  in  Netherlands,  and  monthly  Tong  Rei  Feng  (Northeast  Wind)  in 
Japan  (Lu,  1995;  Liu,  1996). 

On-line  magazines  targeting  globaily-distiibuted  Chinese  students  and  scholars 
include  Hua  Xia  Wen  7a\  n weddy  run  by  the  China  News  DigesL  and  Fnng  Hua 
Yian  (Maple  Carden)  which  is  run  by  CSS  in  Canada  and  publishes  three  issues  a 

technology  (Lu,  1995;  Liu,  1996) 

Since  1994.  an  increasing  number  of  Chinese-language  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  Hong  Kong.  Taiwan.  Singapore  and  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
putting  their  publications  on-line.  For  examples,  Sinn  Tao  Daily  and  Ming  Pm  daily  in 
Hong  Kong.  China  Timo^  daily  in  Taiwan,  and  l.ian  Ho  7ao  Ban  daily  in  Singapore 

Electronic  Daily,  1 996;  Ming  Pao  Daily  News,  1996,  China  Times  Web  Home  Page. 
1996;  Lian  He  Zao  Bao.  1996).  The  explosion  of  China  and  China-related  infoimation 
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Imemet  in  China 

While  those  on-line  Chinese  or  English-language  publications  tun  by  overseas 
CSS  are  available  to  thdr  global  readers,  an  increasing  number  of  readers  in  mainland 
China  gain  access  to  Internet  Susan  Horvath,  researcher  in  Merit  Network-an  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  company  that  monitors  international  Inlemei  trafRc-repons  that 
users  in  China  is  one  of  the  world's  fastest-growing  Internet  user  groups,  ttansmiuing 
more  than  1 2 bilbon  bytes  of  dau  in  January  1995  after  starting  at  zero  in  early  1993 
(Tempest,  1995).  Sigiiificaniiy,  Horvath  noted  that  the  luimber  of  bytes  coming  into 
China  from  the  outside  {9.3  billion  bytes)  in  Januaiy  far  exceeded  those  going  out 
(3  27  billion  bytea).  That  means  people  in  China,  mostly  university  scholars  and 
scientists  are  already  taking  full  advantage  of  a new  gateway  to  Western  databanks 

demand  for  Wgh  speed  and  multi-function  eomimmicttnon  has  grown  stronger.  Thus 
the  Chinese  government  has  paid  much  attentloa  to  the  consiruaion  of  an  inibnnatlon 
infrastructure  The  Brst  direct  link  Irom  mainland  China  to  the  Internet  was 
established  in  1993  in  the  Institute  of  High  Energy  Physics,  Chinese  Academy  of 
Science  (Zhu,  1995).  Since  then  more  people  are  getting  access  to  Internet  (Johnson. 
& Uu,  1995)  China  is  heavily  funding  a project  to  build  the  non-profit  China 
Education  and  Research  Network  (CERNET),  which  will  link  the  nation's  lop  l(» 
universities  to  the  Iniemel  by  the  end  of  1996  and  will  link  all  1.090  of  them  by  2,000. 

Johnson&Uu,  1995,  Xu,  1996). 

|■Willdows95SIan5upjnChina96,■  1996)  Sales  offamily-use  personal  computer 


i(Sun.  1996).  In  199Sabo 


I 8 million  personal  compuiersrvere  bought  across  the  country  Six  percent  of  homes 
in  Beijing  have  computers  The  surgmg  enthusiasm  for  computers  is  ilriven  by  both 
ra^dly  developing  applications  tn  personal  life  and  a desire  by  parents  to  invest  in  the 
education  ofiheir  children  Computer  skills  can  now  be  judged  through  a nationwide 
computer  proficiency  test,  an  official  examination  first  launched  by  the  State  Education 
Comniission  at  the  start  ofl990s  The  pressure  of  the  examinadon  has  acted  as  a 

Some  official  media  in  mainland  China  are  getting  into  Imemet  and  targeting 
overseas  Chinese  and  other  viewers.  The  official  People's  Daily  and  several  other 
newspapers  have  published  the  electronic  versions  of  their  papers  (People's  Daily, 

1996;  Liu.  1996).  The  CNnese  official  Xinhua  News  Agency  staned  to  put  Its  news 
services  on-line  in  1995  (China  News  Serviced:  Agency,  1996).  Starting  on  January 

published  its  dectronic  edition  on  a weekly  basis  (Liu.  1 996).  It  is  Use  first  periodical 
(weekly)  in  mainland  China  distributed  via  the  Imemet  (Zhu,  1 995). 

dissident  groups  and  iniemadonal  human  rights  organizations  China  Human  Ri^is 

known  invesdgalive  journalist  Liu  Binyan— is  one  of  several  organizadons  thai  have 
established  their  own  Imemet  addresses  to  disseminaie  articles  opposing  the  Beijing 
authorities  (Tempest.  1995).  Overseas  Chinese  dissident  publications  such  as  fisyisg 
Spring  monthly  have  also  been  on  the  Inlemcl  (Bdjing  Spring.  1996). 

The  Implications  of  the  Imemet  development  in  mainland  China  are  not  yet 
clear  It  will  surely  lacilltaie  the  modemizauon  process  In  Chins  and  change  the  way 
the  Chinese  people  work,  live,  learn,  and  communicate  with  one  another  It  will 
provide  overseas  Chinese  tdoser  links  with  their  fellows  al  home  However,  the  boom 
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1 human  lighis  activist  in  Hong  Kong  with  Human  Rights  Watch/Asla 


The  [niamer  coming  to  Cluna  obviously  opens  up  major  communications 
possibilities  for  progressive  inttiiectuals  and  also  for  dissidents.  The 
security  authorities  [in  China]  are  sure  to  pay  Inaeasingly  dose  attention  to  e- 
mail  use  now  that  the  Internet  has  officially  arrived,  since  they'll  be  quite  aware 
ofihepoleniialitholdsfbrdissidenlstonetworkbetter  (Tempest,  1995) 

In  ftct.  the  Chinese  govemmeni  has  started  to  regulate  the  use  of  Internet,  rnduding 
requiring  every  Internet  account  owner  to  register  with  the  local  police  department 
(Xinhua,  1996), 

The  community  ofsmdents,  scholars,  and  professionals  from  mainland  China 
on  a global  scale  has  been  rapidly  developed  during  the  past  decade  due  to  an 
increasii^  number  of  mainland  Chinese  going  abroad  for  academic  training.  While 
they  reside  in  many  countries,  espeoally  in  Western  Europe.  Australia  and  Japan,  the 

associations  on  campuses  continue  to  develop,  professional  associations  among  CSS 
have  mushroomed  In  recent  years.  More  interaction  and  cooperation  among  these 


While  there  is  a diversity  of  media  among  the  community  ofov 
students  and  scholars.  Ihe  most  effective  way  ofinfonnaiion  dissetiunatior 
communication  among  members  of  this  highly  educated  group  is  through  i 


I Chinese 


networks  While  traditional  Chinese  newspapers  are  much  needed,  emerging  new 
Internet-based  media  are  playing  a more  imponam  role  In  providing  China  and  Chinese 
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for  many  people  not  orcomnion  locallon  but  of  common  intees.  in  which  the  people 
with  whom  one  interacts  most  strongly  ore  selected  more  by  cominonallty  ofinieresis 
and  goals  than  by  geographical  prodmity 

that  traditional  printed  commercial  media  start  to  join  Imernet  and  provide  electronic 
versions  of  their  new^apers  to  global  readers  These  on-line  newspapers 
headquartered  in  Hong  Kong  Taiwan,  and  Singapore  are  providing  an  increasing 
amount  of  information  about  China.  But  network-based  media  run  by  overseas  CSS 
fulfill  n unique  role  of  providii^  information  about  CSS  themselves  and  cultural 
linkages  among  themselves  Commercial  on-line  media  could  not  fulfill  this  role 
Developmeffl  of  Internet  in  China  In  the  last  three  or  four  years  shows  that, 
with  more  people  having  access  to  Internet  in  the  mainland,  overseas  CSS  will  be  able 
to  communicate  with  users  at  home  more  easily  in  the  future  Students  and  scholais 
who  return  to  China  afler  their  overseas  studies  and  research  will  bring  with  them  a 
srity  with  and  maslery  of  the  Inlemet 


CHAPTERS 
CHINA  NEWS  DIGEST 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  J.  global  computer  networks  have  made  possbie  a 
whole  new  form  ofinformation  distribution  Overseas  Chirtese  students  and  scholars 
have  ^own  a panicular  aptitude  for  this  form  China  News  Digest  <CND),  covering 
daily  news  about  China  and  the  overseas  Chinese  community,  has  been  widely 
conadered  an  important  artd  successful  news  service  on  global  computer  networks 
(Tempest,  1995;  Wu.  1995). 

China  News  Digest  (CND)  is  a nonprofit  news  and  irtformation  service  based 
00  computer  oetworks.  It  was  founded  by  a group  of  Chinese  students  and  scholars 
(CSS)  in  theUrrited  States  and  Canada  on  March  6.  1989,  and  has  become  a news  and 
information  distribution  organiaation  run  by  volunteers  Readers  can  be  found  on  all 
continents  and  io  more  than  SO  countries  and  regions  including  mainland  China, 
Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong  (CND.  1995b). 

During  Hs  seven-year  Nnory,  CND  has  developed  from  the  original  Englrsh- 
language  rtews  service  to  Chinese  students  and  scholars  In  North  America  into  a rtews 

readers  in  the  United  Stares.  Cairada,  Europe  and  the  Padfic,  and  China  In  addiriort 
10  the  English  regional  services,  the  globa)  section  provides  China-related  news  of 
inletesi  to  all  readers  around  the  globe  CND  also  has  distributed  the  first  computer 
network-based  Chinese-languagc  weekly  magadne.  Hub  Xla  Wen  Zhai  (CND-Chinese 
M^adne).  CND  publications  have  been  dlslnbuiing  via  E-ntaii  lists.  FTP.  Gopher 
and  World  Wide  Web  servers  (Xiong  etal,  1995). 
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exchange  on  computer  networks  among  Chinese  students  and  scholars  in  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  other  pans  of  the  world  It  began  as  several  informal  electronic 
networtts  among  the  overseas  CNnese  students  community  An  eleciroitic  newsletter 
for  Chinese  students  was  established  early  in  1 98S  by  Two  Chinese  graduate  students 
at  the  Unfversity  of  California  at  San  Diego.  The  service  was  irregular  and  informaJ 
and  reached  about  300  users  (Sheti.  1991) 

On  March  6, 1989.  two  Chinese  students  in  Canada  and  two  in  the  United 
States  launched  another  electronic  news  service,  the  News  Digest  (ND).  for  dOO 
Canadian  users  ND  was  first  iransmiiied  two  or  three  limes  each  week  As  events  of 
the  1989  student  movetnent  in  Beijing  began  to  unfold,  the  service  provided  news 
updaies  daily  and  was  expanded  to  the  United  Stales  and  other  pans  of  the  world 
(Xiong  & Xu.  1991).  In  June  1989.  the  service  had  five  volunteers,  dialributed  from 
two  personal  computer  accounts,  one  to  Cansda.  another  to  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  It  reached  about  1 .000  readers  at  the  time 

The  readership  of  ND  kept  growing  in  the  summer  of  1989.  with  two  addilions 
during  this  period  First,  the  electronic  newsletter  in  San  Diego  was  closed  due  to  a 
shortage  of  manpower.  The  reader  list  of  the  service  was  handed  over  to  the  ND 
The  merger  of  the  two  reader  lists  was  completed  in  August  1 989.  Second,  another 
news  service  run  by  two  Chinese  students  at  Ariaona  Stale  University  joined  the  ND 
group  (Xiong  eial..  I99S). 

In  September  1989.  the  ND  group  was  renamed  as  China  News  Digest  (CND) 
and  served  about  4,000  readers,  mainly  in  the  United  Stales  and  Canada  With  ten 
working  staff  volunteers,  CND  was  distributed  through  two  Listserv  accounis  at 
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Aiiiona  Slate  and  Kent  State  Univeisily  (Ohio),  and  a nailing  list  al  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  Canada  (Xiong  et  al.,  1995) 

CND  has  as  one  of  its  goals  to  "support  long  term  pro-democracy  activities  for 
China"  (Guan,  1 9g9)  Jn  addition  to  providing  China-rdated  news,  CND  has  been 
making  extensive  repoits  on  sndenl  activities  on  campuses  in  the  United  States. 
Canada,  and  other  countries  Many  issues  concerning  overseas  Chinese  students  and 
scholars  (CSS)  were  covered  and  special  reports  were  compiled  such  as  job  searching, 
immigration,  China  in  the  Olympic  Games,  and  China's  most-favored-nation  trade 
status  in  the  United  States  Those  special  packages  have  been  archived  for  easy 
retrieval.  Several  special  columns  such  as  Books  and  Journals  Review.  Questions  & 
Answers.  Market  Walch.  and  Sports  Highlights  were  carried  out  in  CND. 

CJND  began  to  distribute  its  first  issue  of  the  Chinese-language  weekly 
magazitte  Hua  Xia  Wen  Zhai  (HXWZ)  on  April  5,  1991  By  the  beginning  of  1 992. 
the  direct  subscribers  of  the  magazine  reached  more  than  4,(XX)  Today  it  has  over 
1 5.800  direa  subsenptions  via  e-mail  In  addition,  every  week  there  are  about  4,600 
limes  of  retrieval  of  the  magazine’s  prinrdrle  PostScript  files  and  8,900  times  of 
relrievais  of  its  GB-code  (a  standard  Chinese  code  system)  file  from  CND's  FTP 
server  The  magazine  is  available  in  USENET  newsgroups  and  World  Wide  Web 
(Xiong  etal . 1995). 

In  1993,  with  a donation  from  readers.  CND  purchased  its  own  workstation 
computer  (end  org)  with  Its  own  Imemei  conneclions  This  machine  has  been  heavily 
accessed  by  CND  readers  Every  week  over  17.000  users  from  more  than  11,000 
Internet  sites  access  the  CND's  FTP  server  and  retrieve  its  various  publications  over 
50,000  times  (Xiong  el  al , 1995),  In  February  1993,  a new  working  group  named 
CND-lBfbr  Info-Base"  was  formed  It  aimed  lo  develop  and  mairnain  an  electronic 

database  for  public  access  Through  global  computer  networks  The  database  iniriudes 


much  information  related  to  China  and  overseas  Chinese  scholarly  communiry  and  is 
continually  expanding  (Xiong  et  al , I99S) 

To  factlitate  more  communication  between  the  Internet  community  with 
mainland  China.  CND  ^nsored  China  InterNET  Letter  (CINET-L)  in  August  1993, 
a newsletter  that  serves  as  a forum  for  computer  professionals  in  and  outade  China  to 
exchange  information  (Xiong  et  al..  1995).  Since  1994  computer  networks  with 
Internet  connection  have  been  rapidly  developed  in  China  and  CPdET-L  remains  a 
useful  resource  to  Internet  users  in  China  (Zhu,  I99S) 

Another  important  development  of  CND  is  the  opening  of  its  Wodd  Wide  Web 
server  (h!tp.//www  end  org)tothepubliconJune4,  1994  It  hosts  all  CND 
publications  and  Ihc  InfoBase  material  artd  points  to  many  other  China-related  sites. 

Thewebserverisvishedmorethang.OOOtimesadaylWen,  1996)  CNDalso 

established  two  mirror  sites  (uk.cnd.org  and  Canada  end  org)  to  provide  fester  access 
for  readers  in  Europe  and  Canada  On  Febiuary  13.  1995,  CND  was  registered  as  a 
non-profit  organiaalion  in  Maryland  (Xiong  et  al.,  1995). 

The  Nanire  nf  rvr> 

CND  has  been  maintaining  ns  voluntary  and  non-profit  nanire  of  the 
organiaaiion  and  providing  news  and  information  about  China  and  overseas  Chinese 
scholarly  community  to  glcAal  readers  CND  claims  to  be  independent  and  strives  to 
be  impartial  on  issues  and  news  it  repons  (CND.  1995a)  Specifically,  it  aims  to 

( 1)  disseminate  in  a timely  fariiioninfbmiaiion  related  to  China  or  other 
information  considered  to  be  of  special  interest  To  CND  readers,  (2)  serve  the 
overseas  Chinese  communiry,  and  (3)  promote  Chinese  culture  and  Chinese 
computing  (Xiong,  1995a) 


There  are  a number  ofjoumaiisiic  conventions  or  profes^onal  practices  in 
news  wnting  to  sigra(y  balance  or  irapartiality-ihc  working  definition  of  "objectivity" 


srganlzaiioiL  CND 


(HBckett.  l9g4;McManu».  1991)  Allhou^  it  is  4n  vohuileer  o 
claims  10  hold  Ihc  proresslonai  values  tmd  convemions  ofjoumalisin  such  as 
Independence,  impanialiiy.  and  balance  in  reponing(eg.  Wen.  1996)  Its  news 

CND  editors  consider  it  a politically  and  ^noncially  ind^ertdeni  organization 
As  Ming  Zhang,  a former  CND  editor-in-chief,  said,  CND 

|d]oes  not  receive  any  funds  from  any  governments  or  political  panics  It  does 
not  run  adverlisemenis  All  donations  to  CND  from  persons  or  organizations 
do  not  come  with  any  political  conditions  (CND.  l99Sd) 

While  opinions  on  many  political  Issues  regarding  China  have  been  divided  in 
the  overseas  Chinese  scholarly  community,  such  as  China's  mosl-favored-nalton 
(MFN)  trade  status  in  the  United  States,  and  China's  application  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  TariFT  and  Trade  (GATT).  CND  has  provided  diverse  views  on  these 
issues  From  lime  to  time.  CND  received  criticism  about  its  politicai  standing  on  his 
reports.  While  some  complain  that  CND  reported  loo  much  politics  and  others 
consider  its  reports  as  too  trivial.  CND  responded  to  readers'  criticism  and  made  effort 
to  accommodate  ditTerent  opinions  in  the  community  (e  g..  HXWZ.  1995)  In  order  (o 
make  a point,  a CND  editor  even  claims  that  “CND  does  not  represent  CSS  (Chinese 
students  and  scholars)  CND  does  not  fight  for  democracy  CND  does  not  fight  for 
human  rights  CND  reports  news"  (Xiong.  1 995b). 

CND  has  been  positioning  itself  as  a globalized  organizatinn  targeting  the 
overseas  Chinese  scholariy  community.  "CND  is  global-orienied  She  is  not  a 
spokesperson  for  CSS  of  a particular  geographical  region  ora  panicular  demographic 
group  (Xiong  1995b).  Since  August  1995.  CND  has  compiled  a directory  of 
worldwide  organizations  of  Chinese  students  and  scholars  to  provide  the  CSS  a 
cortvenient  way  to  contact  and  get  assistance  fi-om  thegrassroois  organizations  ("CND 


npiles.  ."  1995). 
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The  Sgvicw  of  C\D 

The  main  services  provided  by  CND  include 

(I)  Global  edition  (CND-Global)  carries  news  of  general  interest  and  is 
published  daily  Monday  through  Saturday  and  sometimes  on  Sunday  as  well 
(2>  Three  regional  news  services  (CND-U.S..  CND-Canada,  and 
CND-EuropeantPacilic)  carry  information  about  locai  Chinese  scholarly  communities 
such  as  activities  of  student  organizations.  Job  search,  and  itranigretion  news.  They 
are  normally  published  one  or  twice  a week 

(3)  AChinese*language  weekly  (Hub  Xia  WenZhai.  orCND-CM)  carries 
selected  Chinese  articles.  Since  April  1991.  more  than  200  regular  issues  and  67 

(4)  Various  CND  infonnation  "packages"  cover  special  topics  related  to  the 
common  concerns  of  the  overseas  Chinese  studeffls  and  scholars 

(5)  CND's  Gopher  and  World  Wide  Web  (www)  services  The  Gopher 
address.  gopher://cnd  otg  IIP:  132.249.229.100).  The  web  address: 

http //www.cnd.org  (IP.  149159  2.46]. 

(6)  China  InterNET  Uner  (CINET-L).  a newslelter  serves  as  a forum  for 
compuler  professionals  in  and  oui^e  China  (Xiong.  l99Sb). 

hard  disk  installed  on  the  machine  CND  leunched  ils  InfoBase  (CND-IB)  project  In 

pubhc  access  on  mfonnalion  related  to  China  and  overseas  Chinese  communities  As 
the  group  states,  this  informahon  should  be  of  public  Imerest,  not  suitable  for  CND 
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Usiserv  disuibuiion,  or  have  historical  anriior  long-term  service  values  lo  the  public 
<CND,  1994) 

CND's  InfoBasa  includes  the  following  categones 

(1)  Historical  irtformaiion  Major  historical  events  about  China  and/or  Chinese 
such  as  the  Nanjing  Massacre  during  the  Sino-Japan  war  in  the  1930s.  Tiananmen 
incident  on  June  4, 1989  (texts  and  photographs),  China  in  the  Olympic  Games,  and 
Chinese  Cultural  Revolution  of  1 966-76. 

(2)  Service  information  on  topes  as  immigration,  hoitK  visit,  tax  return, 
insurance  (health,  life,  auto,  house,  ere  ),  and  travel 

(3)  Academic  artd  job  informatton  on  topics  such  as  conferertces  and 
workshops,  academic  socrelies,  and  research  projects 

and  community  aclivitiee. 

(3)  Technical  information  and  introduction  to  computer  network,  database,  arrd 
software 

The  lirfoBase  parr  of  the  Tiananmen  event  of  1989  was  opened  for  public 
access  before  Jurte  4,  1993.  Much  of  the  existing  information  on  this  topic  has  been 
organired  and  is  available  in  the  appropriate  end  org  sub-directories  through  FTP  and 
WWW  Many  photos  artd  text  packages  have  been  stored  New  materiaJs  are 
continuously  being  added  to  the  database  (CND,  1994) 

CNn  Web  Psge 

CND's  web  server  was  created  in  1994.  The  home  page  includes  ell  current 
and  past  issues  of  CND's  ftve  sections  and  Chinese-language  weekly  since  1993.  It 
also  offers  a large  collection  of  classical  Chinese  literature  in  Chinese  language  (e.g. 
Confucius),  images,  a Chinese  calendar,  and  public  domain  and  shareware  software  to 
read  artd  write  Chinese  characters  Many  high-resolution  scenic  petures  of  China  are 


vith  many  China/Chir 


resources,  such  as  ''Information  Superhighway  in  China"  "Inlomiation  about  China." 
"Chinese-related  newsgroups. " "ChinalChinese-relaied  information  providers."  etc  It 

Chinese  communides  Especially,  rhe  CND  site  could  be  a slatting  point  for 
banners  ro  explore  various  ways  of  reading  Chinese  on  WWW.  A channel  for  on- 
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random  from  lime  lo  time''  <Bao.  1995)  Ban  maintains  that 
based  on  the  criteria  of  being  informative  and  educational,  being  of  common  interest 
and  entertaining,  and  beiiig  of  historical  significance  and  collectable  There  Is  no 
Implication  that  any  selected  articles  necessanly  reflect  the  point  of  view  of  the  editors 
(Bao.  1995). 

Vnliinteef  Wnrltprs 

While  ChfD  has  a direct  subscription  of  more  than  35,200  in  about  a doaen 
mailing  lists  and  maintains  Its  FTP/GopberAVWW  servers,  the  number  ofits  key 
volunteers(stafrmembers)remain6alaroundS0people(CND,  !995c>  Each 
volunteer  may  be  involved  with  news  collection,  writing,  editing,  proofreading, 
management,  and  technical  support  to  editing  groups  and  lo  readers  CND  volunteers 
are  mostly  luU-lime  students,  scholars,  or  other  profesrionals,  with  ages  ranging  bom 
20  to  over  50.  Many  of  them  reside  io  the  United  States  and  Canada,  some  in  Europe, 
Australia,  Japan  and  other  countries  They  work  cooperatively  through  global 
computer  networks.  Throughout  the  yeirs  some  volumetis  have  held  small  gatherings 
but  most  of  them  have  never  met  each  other  in  person.  CND  has  no  revenue  and  no 
volunteers  are  paid  Expenses  are  covered  by  donahons  from  CND  readers  (Xiong, 
1995b)  The  ginbal  distribution  ofCNDstaffmembers  on  March  1995  is  showed  in 
Tabled 

Bing  Wen,  current  CND  ediior-in-cfnef.  recalled  how  he  joined  as  a volunteer 
in  1991.  “It  was  (juile  simple  CND  posted  an  advertisement  in  Its  second  anniversary 
special  edition,  caUing  for  volumeers.  I replied,  offering  to  help,  and  I was  accepted. 

In  fact,  most  people  joined  the  group  the  way  I did"  (Wen.  1992) 

In  November  1994,  lo  reduce  the  staffs  workload,  a ncws-wriier  group  for 
CKO's  English  services  was  established  This  group  of  volunteers  is  In  addition  to  the 
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rewhie  longer  items  in  English  Most  of  the  group  roembets  (29)  were  from  the 

United  Stales  There  were  frve  members  from  Canada,  and  three  from  Australia  The 
news-writer  group  has  become  one  of  CND's  crucial  sectors  (CND,  l99Sc) 

Tlble4  DisiributionofrMnWnrlrinaSiaffMemheTsIMarch.  I99;t 
Coumiy  Number 

Australia  2 

Finland  I 

Hong  Kong  I 

}g 

Total  47 

(Source  CND,  1995c) 

Computer  and  global  network  technologies  have  changed  the  work  methods  of 
CND  editors.  Rebuan  Bao.  a CND  editor  residing  in  Finland,  describes  his  and  his 
colleagues'jobs  as  “flowing  editing"-no  fixed  physical  editing  desk,  office,  or 
newsroom.  Whenever  there  is  a computer,  a modem,  and  a telephone  line,  the  job  can 
be  done  (Bao,  1995)  For  example,  one  editor  did  all  his  editing  on  a laptop  computer 
on  the  shuttle  train  between  his  office  and  home  (“A  computer  talk  , “1993) 

In  computer  networks,  geographical  distance  does  not  matter  to  globally 
located  CND  editors.  By  using  Chinese  software  programs  such  as  ZWDOS  and 
others,  editors  are  able  to  use  Chinese  language  in  their  e-mail  communication.  But  in 
computer  on-line  “talk,”  one  challenge  is  to  find  appropriate  time  for  editors  to  contact 
each  one  Since  CND  editors  are  residing  in  North  America,  Europe,  and  Australia, 
time  difference  can  vary  up  to  19  hours.  As  Bao  said,  “We  have  to  have  a sense  of 
■globaliune'TAcomputerlalfc  1993). 
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CND  volunteers  seem  to  see  themselves  as  a friendly  and  cooperative  team 
working  hard  to  serve  their  readers  on  a daily  basis  As  one  editor  sard,  "The  most 

vohinleer  workers  (CND.  199Sd). 

Some  volunteers  considered  working  for  CND  "exciiiiig  and  exhausting  " It  is 
exciting  because  they  encounter  much  China-related  news  "Editijig  for  CND  is  joyful 
because  it  forces  you  to  read  a large  number  of  Chinese  articles'  (CND,  !995d)  As 
one  editor  rtoted: 

Ins^erafocc^ons,  you  havethefeelingofbeinginChinaagain..  Also 

tomorrow;  yes.  literaUy  the  6rst  for  many  . . Too  often.  It  {chma-relaled 

presenlloyourbelovedteadera  <U^I994) 

Working  for  CND  b time-consuming  and  coiifd  be  exhausting  As  one  editor 
said,  'T  have  to  deal  wfth  30-50  e-maD  everyday  and  talk  to  many  friends  (CND 
editors  and  readers)  all  over  the  world"  (“A  computer  talk  ..”1995)  Sincemost 
editors  work  liill-time  managing  possible  conflicts  between  volunteering  for  CND  and 

them  iiom  making  mistakes  As  an  editor  said,  "There's  never  a single  time  when  vou 
are  comfortable  to  Kt  the  send  key.  For  you  keep  spotting  a mistake  here  and  there, 
till  you  are  totally  exhausted' (Liu,  1994)  Woiking  for  CND  b difficult,  in  another 
editor's  view,  'because  you  have  to  select  a group  of  articles  with  great  Taste  and 
characteristics  It's  painful  because  you  have  to  correct  those  vague  misspellings  in 
Chinese  texts"  (CND,  I995d) 

After  all  the  excitement  and  exhaustion,  working  in  CND  is  still  a raosi 


YuanLui(l994)  One 


I finished  editing  a new  issue  ofHXWZ  and  was  ready  to  send  it  out  After  I pressed 

readers'  milboaes  on  the  globe."  Anoiher  wroie,  "I  joined  CND  as  a volunteer 
because  it  gave  me  so  much  and  I want  to  pay  it  back  People  like  what  we  do, 
this  is  the  best  encouragement  rorme"(CND.  I995d) 

CND  is  also  considered  as  an  experimert  in  learning  and  practicing  freedom  of 
the  press  One  editor  pointed  out  that,  because  of  the  CND.  the  Beijing  regiine  can 
never  say  that  Chinese  students  don't  need  fteedom  of  the  press  because  they  never 
exercise  this  freedom  while  they  are  abroad  (CND,  l99Sd). 

filfihnl  Readers 

CND  runs  some  of  the  largest  declronic  mailing  lists  in  the  world.  According 
to  a repon  in  The  Cluardian  in  August  4.  1994,  China  is  of  great  interest  to  people 
mng  List  Servers  Three  of  CND's  dozen  mailing  lists  were  anwng  the  top  ten 
mailing  lists  in  the  world  Although  MINI-AEK  with  1 8.062  subscribers,  is  (he  world's 

double  the  subscription  of  MINI-AIR  (Schofield,  1994) 

Europe,  North  America  and  South  America  By  March  1995,  there  werea  total  of 
54.744  entnes  of  e-mail  addresses  in  CND's  12  mailing  lists  Some  e-mail  addresses 

entries  from  1994  The  total  number  of  distinctive  e-mail  addresses  is  34,281,  an 
increase  oflO,  133  from  1994  (CND,  1995a) 

Most  CND  readers  are  overseas  Chinese  students  and  scholars  and  the  rest  are 


afCNDreade 


boards,  and  FTP/GopherAVWW  servers  (CND,  1995a). 

Table  5 lists  Ihe  mimbers  of  direct  subscriptions  to  the  live  sections  of  CND  In 
Its  mailing  lists  in  March  1994  They  should  not  be  taken  as  proportional  to  the 
numbers  of  readers,  because  many  subscriptions  In  Asia  and  Australia  are 
redistribution  mailing  lists  or  bulletin  boards  themselves  Some  of  those  mailing  lists 
contain  several  hundred  readers  each  (Lin.  1994)  Table  6 shows  the  CND  direct 
subscription  growth  Irom  l9g9to  1995  In  addition.  Table  7 shows  the  geographical 
distribution  of  CND  readers  In  March  1993 

Other  than  direct  subscripton,  some  read  CND  publications  via  anonymous 
FTP  or  Gopher  servers.  In  March  1994.  the  number  of  FTP  retrievals  for  each  CND- 
Global  package  was  about  800.  For  CND-EP  it  was  about  120.  and  for  CND-US  it 
was  about  400.  For  CND-CM  (weekly  magazine),  each  issue's  GB  rile  (a  standard 
Chinese  coding  software  used  in  mainland  China)  was  retrieved  more  than  6,700  times 

anonymous  FTP  Tlie  loial  number  of  anonymous  FTP  users  of  end  org  every  week 

world  (the  FTP  data  here  were  compiled  from  tveekly  statistics  made  by  Yagui  Wei) 
CND  sponsored-CINET-L  Newsletter  was  distributed  via  a Bilnet  list  not  maintained 
by  CND  The  number  of  readers  was  6 1 7,  and  they  were  in  23  countries  or  regions 
(Lin,  1994) 


Some  Readers'  Responses  to  CND 

Most  ofCND's  readers  are  Chinese  students  and  scholars  (CSS)  at  university 
campuses  across  North  America.  West  Europe,  Australia,  and  Japan.  CND's 
perastent  appearance  in  the  Internet  has  been  appreciated  by  many  CSS,  some  calling 


it  -CSS'i 


Coumry/Region  CND-GL  CVD-CM  CND-CA  CND-EP  CND-US 


BsIgiuiTi 

ChinaCMairUand) 

Columbia 

Costa  Rica 

Czach  Republic 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Finland 

Germany 
Great  Britain 

Hong  Kong 
Hungary 


Italy  96 

Japan  110 

Malaysia  0 

Mexico  2 

Netherlands  liO 

New  Zealand  2S 

Norway  SO 

Portugal  4 

Puerto  Rico  I 

Saudi'Arabia  3 

Singapore  81 

Slovenia  2 

South  Afnca  12 

Sweden  107 

Switzerland  149 

Thailand  2 


293 

35 


29 

35 


81 


112 


112 


27 


II 


170  76 

15  15 


37 

IS 


15  17 


12  13 

33  14 


71 


32 


51 


Tahip  *^..fnnlinLiftd 


Countty/Kegion  CND-CL  Ctrt>-CM  CND-CA  CND-EP  CND-US 


USA  15610  10153  655  I2H  MII7 

USSiyformer)  1 0 0 II 

Yugosl»via(formef)  1 0 0 0 1 

(UndetermiJicd)  W 35  I U 68 


Subscriplloiis  21299  l-)82l  2ST7  3186  15438 

Number  of  areas  41  33  29  33  3? 

(Note.  CND-Canada  mailing  list  broadcasts  CND-Global  as  well,  so  the  n 
iiKluded  in  the  total  number  ofemries.  Former  USSR  number  excludes  Esi 
former  Yugoslavia  number  excludes  Slovenia.  Source  Lin.  1994). 

Tableb  CNDDifpa  Suhsciiplinn  Tirnwlh  1989-1995 


989 


995 


24.148  c 
34.281  d 
35,200  e 


(Sources  a.  Xiong etal,  1995,  b.  Xiong&Xu.  1992;  c.  Lin,  1993, 
d CND,  1995.  e.  Xiong  el  al , 1995) 


Counliy  or  Repon  Percentage 


Uniied  Stares  716^ 

Canada  13% 

Western  Eun^e  6% 


Total  100 


(Source  UrvI993) 


nple.  in  January  1993.  aAe 


around  'he  globe  responded  and  donated  money  for  purcbasng  the  machine  (Xion 
al . 1994). 

contribute  China  or  Chinese  rdaled  news  or  write  comments  to  CND  editors  So 

Since  CND  reports  what  is  happening  in  China  and  among  the  overseas 
Chinese  scholarly  community,  some  readers  called  it  a "grain  supply  center " or  a 
""personal  friend  " One  reader  wrote.  ""CND  furKtions  as  a bridge  connecting  ove 
Chinese  studems  and  scholars  together  By  reading  CND  regularly  I feel  that  we 
thousands  of  overseas  Chinese  studems  are  living  in  a same  tmmmuniiy""(CND. 
1995d). 

CND’s  Chinese-language  weekly  (HXWZ)  has  been  enjoying  special 

being  of  the  overseas  Chinese  students  and  scholars  (CSS)  One  of  its  most  popu 
columns  is  titled  ""Ourselves.""  which  covers  life  experiences  of  overseas  CSS  Mo 
the  authors  of  this  column  are  CSS  themselves  and  use  it  as  an  open  forum  to  exp 
themselves  Reading  H3CWZ  every  Friday  after  It  has  been  published  on  the  Intern 
has  become  a habit  for  many  CSS  (CND.  1 99$d|  One  reader  wrote  to  CND  edit  - 

When  I feel  lonely  and  home-sick,  reading  HXWZ  makes  me  feel  much  bener "" 
Another  wrote.  ""HXWZ  brings  me  laughter,  comfort,  and  a serrse  of  companion; 


."'1995). 
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Characiefislics  of  CND 

CND  experiences  suggest  tliai  it  is  &st  and  convenient  to  exchange 
information  and  ideas  on  global  computer  networks  Running  an  ^ectronic  m^ozne 
is  relaiivdy  cheaper  and  easier  than  a conventional  one.  Therefore,  such  on-line 
publications  have  the  potential  of  overcoming  economic  constraints  which  limit  the 
participation  of  the  general  public  in  the  media  production  process  Freedom  of  the 

Overall,  in  the  long  tun.  on-Une  publications  have  potemial  of  making  a sigitidcant 
comtibutlon  to  the  development  of  a politically,  socially,  and  culturally  phualistic 

From  a lechrtological  standpoint.  CND  has  new  features  compared  with 

a Fast  and  ea^  production  The  publications  of  CND  take  much  smaller 
space  to  save.  A whole  yeaTs  publication  of  HXWZ  (about  800.000  Chinese 

b Fast  distribution.  Each  CND's  news  reports  could  reach  its  readers'  E-mail 

c Easy  information  sharing  Readers  can  download  information  from  CND. 

d.  Public  information  Ail  back  issues  of  the  CND  news  reports,  weekly 
magazine,  and  other  infotmarion  are  archived  in  its  database  for  easy  retrieval  ("A  bnef 
history  of  CND-CM."  1993)  CND’s  web  site  has  become  the  informaiion  center 

Besides  its  information-providing  fonciion.  CND  has  also  played  an  important 
among  overseas  Chinese  students  and  scholars,  but  also  a 


I bridge  berwe 


css  Md  Chinese  culture  (Lu,  1995).  While  overseas  CSS  have  made  comribulions  to 

express,  and  discuss  their  own  life  experiences  and  impacts  of  host  culltures  on  them 
Not  only  Chinese  cultural  heritage  has  been  maintained  through  activities  among  CND 
and  its  readers,  but  also  a new  form  of  culture,  reflecting  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  overseas  Chinese  scholarly  contntunlty.  is  emerging  In  this  Intercultural 

CND  could  be  conadered  as  a cultural  bridge  linking  overseas  Chinese 

comnuiniry  members  CND  (CND.  1995d).  As  ednor  Yungue  Ding  said,  inleraction 
with  other  volunteers  is  the  most  exciting  thing  to  being  a CND  editor  (CND.  I995d) 
Whenever  the  draft  of  a new  issue  of  HXWZ  is  poaed  for  comments  and  input  among 
its  editors,  the  network  quickly  becomes  crowded  and  everyorte  makes  comments, 
critiques,  or  suggestions  regarding  the  draft.  The  dialogue  Is  full  of  ftin-some  serious, 
some  half-joking,  some  humorous  or  satirical,  and  being  part  of  it  is  enjoyable  and 
enlenaining  Ding  maintains  that,  by  interacting  daily  with  people  of  similar  cuHural 
background  and  lile  expenence.  an  overseas  Chinese  student  could  overcome  the 
problem  ofeallural  loss"  in  the  Western  world  (CND,  l99Sd> 

Psychological  satisfaction  and  a sense  of  cultural  enrichmeni  are  felt  by  some 

l99Sd)  They  fell  a sense  of  commonality  and  fellowship  among  their  fellow  Chinese 
through  volunteering  lor  and  reading  CND  CND  seems  to  play  a unique  role  among 
the  overseas  Chinese  scholarly  community-enabling  globally-distributed  CSS  feel 
psychologically  and  cullurally  close  with  each  other  CND  helps  them  to  express  and 

cultural  identities  In  fact,  CND  with  its  unique  style  may  be  itself  the  expression  of  an 
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D«spii«  ils  reUlively  short  history,  CND  has  gained  an  imponant  posirion  in 
Ihe  history  of  Chinese  joumaJisni,  because  of  its  use  of  computer  networks  as  an 
aliemative  medium  for  news  gathenng.  editing,  and  distribution,  and  its  linking  the 
ovetseas  Chinese  students  and  scholars  together  as  a disiinaive  community 

As  on  independent  communication  medium,  CND  strives  to  keep  its  readers 
informed  of  activities  and  developments  happening  in  China  and  the  overseas  Chinese 
scholarly  community  Various  projects  and  columns  have  been  designed  to  fecililoic 
the  information  flow  among  tha  community  members  CND  shows  a remark^le  grasp 
of  Ihe  principles  of  organizing  a news  medium  to  suit  journalistic  purposes  As  Wen 
(I  b92)  pointed  out.  although  amateurs  organizations  such  as  CND  can  nol  replace 
proftssiDnal  news  media.  CND  has  shown  a new  use  of  global  compuier  networks  and 
this  use  is  needed  and  valuable 

CND  is  a news  organizaiion  set  up  for  and  by  the  overseas  Chinese  students 
and  scholars  Active  participation  by  its  volumeem  and  teadets  is  the  lifeblood  of  this 

about  the  change  of  culture  in  various  socieiies.  By  utilizing  global  compuier  network 
resources  to  meet  infoitnalion  and  culiutai  needs  of  CSS.  CND  enables  CSS  to 
coniinue  ihe  construction  and  reconstruction  of  their  cultural  idenillies  CND 

Chinese  scholarly  community 


CHAPTER  9 

THE  CONTENT  OF  CHINA  NEWS  DIGEST 

In  ChaplerS.CND's  history,  operation,  end  reederehip  were  examined.  In  this 
chapter,  the  cortlenl  ofCND*s  En^sh  arrd  Chinese-language  rtews  programs  is  the 
focus  ofartalysis 

(CNBNM)  hdp  to  create  and  sustain  a community  by  providing  collective  symbols  and 
a group  cuhure.  They  also  enhance  a public  sphere  imhe  corrrmurriiy  The  goal  of 
this  chapter  is  to  provide  interpretation,  perspectives,  and  insights  from  CNDs  content 
in  terms  of  its  coTTununity*buiiding  function.  The  following  questions  concerning  CND 
need  to  be  answered*  What  content  does  CND  offer  to  the  overseas  Chinese  students 
and  scholars^  How  does  CND  construct  s group  culture  for  the  overseas  Chinese 
scholarly  community'’  How  does  CND  maintain  a public  sphere  for  the  overseas 
Chinese  scholarly  community'’ 

Few  studies  couid  be  found  on  the  effects  of  CND  on  the  overseas  Chinese 
scholarly  community.  To  obtain  sufficient  infbmtatton  about  CND’s  programs,  a 

isiahen  to  identity  the  overall  sliucture  of  CND's  programs,  in  particular  the  source  of 

the  analysis  Is  a qualitative  one  The  focus  ofthe  study  is  what  kind  of  texts  are 
transmitted,  and.  In  particular,  what  are  the  Imponant  ideas  transmitted  Three  topics 
in  the  sdccted  sample  of  CND  content,  the  events  related  to  Beijing  Spring  1989. 
overseas  CSS' acliviiles  in  general,  and  CSS'  protest  against  CBS' distorted  news 
repon.  were  the  focus  of  the  qualitative  analysis 
156 
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The  source  lo  be  aralyjed  in  this  study  was  the  conlenls  offive  CND  news 
services,  CND-Global  News  (CND-GL).  three  supplemenlsiy  services.  CND-US 
News  (CND-US),  CND-Canadran  News(CND-CA),  CND-EufopeT>adfic  News 
(CND-EP),  and  a Chinese  language  weekly  magazine  (CND-Chinese  Magazine),  Hua 
XiaWenZai(HXWZ). 

In  the  context  of  this  study,  a sample  period  was  chosen  by  randomly  picking 
one  week  out  of  every  two  months  of  1994.  The  analysis  cavers  all  of  the  CND  texts 

February  1 4 - Fehniary  20  August  1 5 - August  2 1 

March  21  - March  27  September  1 2 - September  lg 

June6‘Junel2  December  19  • December  25 

Because  ofsome  irregulaiity  of  the  CND  publications,  h is  not  passive  to 
select  a sample  which  can  be  regarded  as  Duly  representative  of  the  CND  contents 
However,  care  was  taken  to  make  the  sample  as  typical  of  the  average  CND  content 
as  possible.  To  identily  deviations  from  the  normal  CND  news  service  smicture,  the 
text  of  each  selected  week  was  compared  with  that  of  another  two  weeks  in  the  same 
twt>-month  period  as  shown  in  the  topic  index  in  the  CND's  aichives  (database)  The 
comparison  was  made  with  respect  to  overall  smicture,  number  of  issues  of  news  in 

All  texts  offive  CND  programs  in  the  selected  six  weeks  in  1994  were 
downloaded  from  the  CNDs  archives  (hllp //www.cnd 
out  for  easy  reference. 


J.org).  They  were  all  prin 
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Each  news  sloiy  and  infarmaiion  item  was  coded  for  the  Following  variables 

1 r>ale  nf  pnhltnalinn 

2 Origin  The  ori^n  of  each  news  story  and  inibimalion  ilem  wu  coded 
News  stories  came  from  wire  services,  other  newspapers  or  magazines,  etc  Opinion 
and  information  items  (e.g.,  announcements)  carrte  mainly  from  various  CND 
contributors 

3.  Story  length  Because  electronic  articles  did  not  always  follow  a traditional 
news  format,  and  because  the  Chinese  language  symbols  are  very  difleccm  than 
English,  each  CND  story  or  information  item  was  merely  coded  as  being  "short”  (three 
paragraphs  or  less)  or  "regular"  (more  than  three  parngraphs  In  length)  (Sun  & Abbott. 
1991,  p.  6). 

4 Topic.  The  most  salient  single  theme  of  each  story  or  item  was  coded 
When  is  was  dlfEctdt  to  choose  a single  topic,  the  first  guideline  was  which  topic  took 
up  most  of  the  story  text  If  two  or  more  topics  were  feirly  evenly  reported,  the  topic 
covered  first  in  the  story  was  selected  (Slniubhsar,  1992,  p.  95).  A total  of  22 
different  major  topics  were  identified  from  the  sample  stories 

The  definitions  of  following  topic  categories  were  developed  during  a pilot 
study  in  wKch  the  text  of  one  week  of  CND  English  news  services  and  the  Chinese 
weekly  were  coded  Some  category  definitions  used  by  Straubhaar  ( 1 992,  p.  %)  in  his 
research  on  international  news  media  were  incorporated  into  those  the  author 
identified  fipm  the  CND  sample  texts. 

SinQ-foreigil  relations  Diplomacy,  bilateral  agreements  between  China  and 
other  countries,  meeting,  association,  relations  with  other  counnies  with  pulilical. 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  nalure 

Domestic  politics  Political  processes,  government  actions,  appoinimenls. 
policies,  meetings,  etc 


Economy  Industry  and  manulnciuring.  agriculture,  trade  and  commerce  (sales, 
banking.  loans),  labor  union  activities  and  Issues,  foreign  investment  and  joint 

Social  welfare  Social  services  and  programs,  population,  nutrition,  health, 
childcare,  etc. 

CuUucs:  Art,  religion,  music,  dance,  language,  poem,  humor,  movies,  national 
flog,  philosophy,  food,  recipes,  etc. 

Fdiicalinn 

Military  Defense,  intelligence,  military  eaercises,  nuclear  arms 
Cdmo.  Civil  suits,  law  not  political  or  economic  in  character:  crimrnal  trials, 
reporting  of  acts  of  crime,  arrests,  punishments,  jails  and  prison  conditions 


Disstdence'  Protesl,  demonsiraiion,  political  prisoners,  and  other  dissident 
activities  in  China. 

Tibet  Tibetan  news  and  Issues,  activiiies  of  overseas  Tibetans  such  as  Dalai 
PRC/Hong  K.OJg  Hong  Kong  news  and  issues,  mainland  China/Hong  Kong 


China.  Hong  Kong,  and  Taiwan,  activities  of  overseas  Chinese  community 
organizations  such  as  alumni  associations,  professional  and  trade  associations,  campus 
students'  a.ssociation5,  individuals  wtih  Chinese  cultural  background,  Chinese 
dissidenis  in  foreign  countries 

June  4 and  rcIntiTl  evnus  Comraemoraiion  ofiheJuneJ  Incident  (Beijing 
Spring)  of  1989,  victims  of  the  June  4 massacre,  and  other  related  issues 


relations 


Iniemsiional  politics,  confereitco,  agicomem. ' 


Morid  inde  and  ntaikcliHij  inromiation.  current  affairs  in  countries  other  than  China. 
Tatwan.  and  Hong  Kong 


ViMs/tmmigratinn-  Law.  policy,  regulation  related  to  visa  application, 
extension,  work  permit  for  international  students  In  Western  countries,  and 
imnii^ation  infomtatjon 

Workshops  On  science,  technology,  management  and  others 
Joh  openings 


To  assess  the  extent  to  which  fiveCND  electronic  news  services  offer 
infomtalion  about  China  and  Chinese-related  aflairs,  comparisons  were  mnde 
concerning  the  total  number  of  items  (stories  or  anides)  appearing  in  each  CND  news 
service,  the  difference  in  inpins  addressed,  on  gins  of  the  information  used,  and  length 
of  news  reports  in  each  service 

\umber  of  News  Stories  aod  Information 

Table  8 presents  the  total  number  of  news  stories,  opinion,  and  information 
items  disseminated  by  CND-Global.  CND-United  Slates,  CND-Conada.  CND-Europe 
& Pacific  news  service,  and  CND's  Chinese-language  news  weekiv.  Hua  Xia  Wen  Zi 
(HXWZI,  during  Ihc  six  one-week  periods  in  1994 

CIND-Global,  an  English-language  service  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
news  reports  (97  9%  of  its  total  items)  The  other  four  services  provided  fewer  news 
reports  and  carried  more  items  such  as  opinion,  documents,  and  public 
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Pmse  S Sioty  Poems  Total 
No  ?4  No  % No  % 


CND-GL  275  55  7 100  469  7 184 

CND-L'S  51  103  25  11  7 16  43  2 14  53  6 23  605 

CND-CA  9 18  29  13  6 3 81  145  I 26 


46  21.6  4 10  8 7 184  124 

13  6.1  14  378  7 31  8 22  100  2 100  7 100  157 


announcements  News  repons  accounted  lot  91.1  percent  of  CND-EP  items,  88  8 
percent  of  CND-Caitada,  66  9 percent  of  CND-US  and  58  9 percent  of  HXWZ  items 

Among  all  five  CND  services,  CND-Globai  carried  the  most  news  stories 
about  China  Its  375  news  repons  (275  shon  news  and  100  regular  news)  accounted 
for  more  than  half(5J%>  of  the  total  news  stories  provided  by  all  five  CNO  news 
services  This  finding  agrees  with  the  OfD’s  policy  that  CND-Clobal  is  the  major 
newscarrier  for  its  operation,  targeting  a global  audience,  while  CND's  other  three 
regional  newsservices  supplement  CND-GL  programs 

Of  the  remaining  three  English  news  services  and  a Chinese  weekly  (HXWZ), 
CND-EP  released  iU  stories  during  the  M weeks,  accounting  for  about  1 6 percent  of 
the  total.  This  is  more  than  the  105  stories  in  the  HXriVZ  in  Chinese  (l4.S5i  of  the 
total),  75  in  the  CND-US  (lO.T'/o  of  the  total),  and  38  in  the  CND-CA  (5.3%  of  the 
total). 

The  finding  indicates  that  CND-Clobal  news  service  is  a prolific  source  of 
news  about  China  and  Chinese-related  affairs  It  plays  an  important  role  in  telling 
people,  especially  readers  outside  China,  what  is  happening  in  China  To  many 
overseas  Chinese  expatriates.  CND-GL  provides  more  timely  information  about  their 
homeland  than  many  other  sources.  Research  Ibund  ihat  mainstream  Western 
newspapers  pay  less  attention  to  developing  countries  including  China  (e  g , Sun  & 
Abbott.  1991)  To  people  who  cannot  read  Chinese  but  are  interested  in  China  CND- 
Globsl  Is  likely  to  offer  the  mosi  China  and  Chinese-related  news  and  inl'ormoiion 

In  CND-US  and  HXWZ.  non-news  items  such  as  opinions,  documents, 
announcements,  and  others  accounted  for  41  I percent  and  33  I percent  of  the  total 
items  In  these  two  seivices  respectively  To  serve  Chinese  students  and  scholars 
(CSS)  in  ihe  United  Stares,  the  largest  group  in  the  overseas  CSS.  CND-US  provided 
them  a fomm  for  information  exchange  and  public  discussion  HXWZ  carried  the 
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Tabled  presents  the  sources  of  information  for  news  about  China  used  by  tour 
CND  English  programs  CMD-CIobal  selected  hs  China  news  stories  from  diversified 
sources  Its  382  items  were  Irotn  54  sources  located  in  North  America.  Asia,  and 
Europe.  The  great  majority  (91.4  %)  were  from  the  major  wire  services  and 
newspapers  publi^ed  outside  China  with  19  4 percem  from  AFP.  16.5  percent  from 
Reuteraand  14  .9  percent  from  AP  8.4  percem  of  the  CND-GL  news  came  from 
North  American  newspapers  and  6.5  percem  was  from  the  Japan  Economic  Newswire 
Overseas  Chinese  students  and  scholars  were  imponant  contributors  to  the  CND-GL 
new  service,  so  were  the  ^obally  dispersed  CND  staffs  Individual  contributors 
accounted  for  5.2  percent  of  the  CND-GL  stories  and  CND-GL  staff  (news  editorsl 
collected  4 I percem  ofiis  news  items  CND-GL  depended  heavily  on  overseas  news 


(41  8 %)  of  CND-US  were  from  Individual  contribulors.  most  of  them  being  ov  crsea.s 
Chinese  students  and  scholars  Individual  contributors  accoumed  for  32  6 percent  of 
the  total  sources  for  CND-CA  and  1 2 9 percem  for  CND-EP  Compared  with  CND- 

and  Reuters),  which  accounted  for  43  8 percent  ofCND-EP.  23  2 percent  ofCND- 


of  the  CND-US  Staff  r 


of  CND-CA  and  CND-l 


Origin  oflnfomiiuon 


I6S 


CVD-GL  CND-US  CNtWTA  CND-EP 

No  % No  % No  % No 


San  Jose  Mercury-News  2 5 

Soulham  News  (Canada) 

Sydney  Morning  Herald  2 .5 

Ta  Kung  Pao  (Kong  Kong)  I 3 

Toronto  Gobe& Mail  2 S 

Toronto  Star 

United  News  (Taiwan)  I 3 

USA  Today  2 5 

Vancouver  Sun 

Wall  Street  Journal  2 .5 

WasNngton  Post  5 1.3 

World  Journal  (New  York)  1 3 

Xinmin  Evening  News  (PRC)  1 .3 

BBC  1 3 

CBC  2 .5 

CCTV(PRC)  I .3 

CNN  I 3 

MBC  (South  Korea)  t 3 

NBC  I .3 

Radio  Free  Europe 
Japan  Finartctal  News 
Business  Asia  (Australia) 
BusinessWeek  2 5 

Economist 

US  News  & World  Report  I .3 

HuaXia  WenZai(CND)  I 3 

Asiainfo 

CND  Inieniet  Newsletter  I 3 

CSS  Today 

Media  Report  (Canada) 

Newsday  1 3 

FAFSA 

IFCSS 

International  Monetary  Fund  t .3 

Unltnown  2 5 


1 .8 


I 2.3 


382 


129 


124 


were  imponant  news  collector,  which  accounied  for  32  6 pefcem  anil  13.2  percent  of 
the  total  of  the  each  service  respectively 

The  sources  of  infbmtation  in  the  Chinese  weekly.  HXWZ,  are  presemed  in 
Table  10.  92  short  news  under  the  column  'Headline  of  the  Week."  selected  by 
HXWZ’s  news  editors,  came  mainly  from  the  CND-Global  English  service,  although 
the  oitgin  of  each  story  was  usually  not  idemifred  32  items  (20%  ofthe  lolaJ) 
appeared  in  the  magaaine,  such  as  columns,  reviews,  essays,  poems,  and  humors  were 
from  individual  contributors.  The  remaining  33  items  (21%  ofthe  total)  were  selected 
from  24  different  journals,  magazines,  and  newspapers  published  in  mainland  China 
(14%  ofthe  total).  United  Slates  (5%),  and  Hong  Kong  (1.3%) 

Among  the  news  originally  published  in  media  in  mainland  China,  oniy  one 
aracle  (0.6%)  was  from  a Chinese  government  mouthpiece,  ihe  Penple's  naiiy  "niai 
one  story  concerned  population  growth  and  public  health  situation  in  Chinn  The  rest 
of  the  news  stories  selected  by  HXWZ  were  mostly  from  such  mainland  publications 
as  literary  journals,  trade  journals,  and  popular  magazines  (e.g,  spoita  magazine) 


Table  1 1 presents  the  major  topics  found  in  the  news  stories  and  information 
by  ihefrveCND  services  and  the  number  of  hems  involving  each  topic  The  results 
show  that,  ofthe  26  topics,  18  were  covered  by  the  CND-GL  17  in  both  CND-US 
and  CND-EP.  and  16  of  them  received  coverage  from  HXWZ  and  II  in  CND-Canada 
Seven  lopics  (Sino-Foreign  Relations.  PRC  Economy,  PRC  Social  Welfare.  Chinese 
Culture,  Crime  In  PRC,  and  Overseas  Chinese)  were  covered  by  CNEXs  five  services 
In  CND-Global,  the  topic  of  PRC’s  economy  accounted  for  27  2 perceni  ofthe 
total  lopics  Other  salient  lopics  include  Sino-foreign  reIalions<19,6%  ofthe  total  | 
and  sports  ( 1 1 3%). 
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T«blgll  TopicsofCNDCcnienn 


Topic  CND-GL  CND-US  CND-CA  CND-EP  HXWZ 

No  •/.  No  % No.  •/.  No  % No  “/• 


AccidcnlsOisaslen  8 2.1 

Culture  20  S.2 

Dissidence  1 1 2.9 

Domestic  Polilics  17  4.S 

Economy  104  27.2 

Education  S 1.3 

International  AITairs  13  3.4 

June  4 Related  Events  6 16 

Mllilary  7 1 8 

PRC/Hong  Kong  1 1 2.9 

PRC/Taiwan  17  4.S 

Overseas  Chinese  S 1.3 

Social  Welfare  16  4.2 

Sino-Foreign  Relation  75  19.6 

Sports  43  11.3 

Tibet  8 2.1 

Visas/lmmigmtion 
Conferences 

Interracial  Marriage 
Job  Opentng 
Scholar^ip 


16  12.4 


4 3.1 
14  10.9 


25  194 


23  17.8 
10  78 


2 I 6 
5 39 


3 2.4 

38  30  6 

18  145 


8 6.5 

3 2.4 

8 65 


5 3.1 

4 2.5 

6 38 

13  83 

21  134 

9 5.7 


2 1.3 
9 5.7 

9 57 
17  108 
4 2.5 


Workshop 


157 
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The  topics  of  overseas  Chinese,  visas/imnugraiioii.  PRC  economy,  and  June  4- 
related  evems  are  most  salient  in  the  CND-US.  which  accounted  for  19  4*4, 17  g''o. 
12.4%,  and  10.9%  of  the  total  respeclivdy.  This  is  logical  because  the  largest  number 
of  overseas  Chinese  students  arui  scholars  and  many  prominent  Chinese  dissidents 
resided  in  the  United  States  The  issues  of  democracy  and  human  rights  in  China,  the 
wellare  of  the  overseas  Chinese,  and  graduate  training  and  immigration  are  all  among 
their  concerns. 

In  CND-Canada,  special  altenllon  was  paid  to  the  topics  of  the  overseas 
Chinese  and  Chinese  economy  (27  9%  of  the  total  for  each  topic),  and  inlemational 
affairs  and  sports  (9  3%  of  the  total  for  each)  CND-EP  devoted  more  to  the  issues  of 
Chinese  economy  (30.6%),  5ino<foreign  relaitons  (16.9%).  and  intemationaJ  affairs 
(14.5%). 

Compared  with  CND  English  services,  the  Chinese  we^ly  HXWZ  focused 
more  on  the  topic  of  culture  (21  7%)  In  addition,  Chinese  economy  ( 1 3 4%),  Sino- 
foregn  relations  ( 1 0.8%).  and  overseas  Chinese  (8  9%)  are  salient  topics  in  Its  news 
and  articles. 

The  Chinese  economy  holds  a promineni  place  In  the  news  covers  in  all 
CND  services  This  phenomenon  reflecis  changing  shualions  In  China  as  well  as  in  the 
overseas  Chinese  comniuniiies  Since  the  beginning  of  1 992.  mainland  China  has  been 
experiencing  a tremendous  economic  growth  which  results  in  an  expansion  of  foreign 
trade  and  new  employment  opportunities  The  overseas  Chinese  business  community 
hes  been  heavily  involved  in  the  mainland  economic  development  Many  overseas 
CSS  are  looking  for  new  opportunities  in  this  economic  growth  in  their  homeland  On 
the  other  hand,  rapid  economic  growth  in  East  and  Souihcnst  Asia  in  recent  years  has 
drawn  an  increasing  attention  from  international  media.  More  news  coverage  about 
theChineseeconomic  situation  appeared  in  the  inlemational  media  Carrying  more 
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news  abour  the  Chinese  economy  in  CND  seems  a natural  result  tn  responding  to  this 
new  development  in  China  and  the  overseas  Chinese  community 

The  firtding  suggests  that  computer  network-based  electronic  news  sersnees. 
like  print  newspapers,  can  also  set  agendas  for  receivers  by  giving  salience  to  certain 
topics  As  the  results  irtdicate  China  News  Digest,  as  a whole,  puts  emphasis  on  the 
topics  of  Chinese  economy.  Sino-forcign  relations,  overseas  Chinese,  and  Chinese 
culture,  which  could  have  an  important  impact  on  the  overseas  Chinese  scholarly 
community 

News  Story  Length 

Table  12  presents  the  number  of  shon  and  regular  stories  carried  by  four  CND 
Engli.sh  newsservices  The  results  show  that  200  stories  or  one  third  of  the  total  CND 
news  were  of  regular  story  length.  This  result  indicates  that  China  News  Digest  is  not 
just  a bulletin  board  service  which  provides  only  brief  summahes  of  information 
Instead,  it  also  serves  as  an  In-depth  source  oflnfoniiation 


Short  Stories*  Regular  Stories**  Total  Stories 


CND-Olobal  275  63  2 100  50  375 

CND-US  SI  12  7 25  12  5 76 

CND-Cannda  9 2 2 29  14  5 3g 

CND-EP  67  16  7 46  23  113 


• Shon  stories  include  stories  with  Ihree  paragraphs  or  less 

Regular  stories  include  stories  with  more  than  three  paragraphs 


A Oualilalive  Loolc  ol’CNn  rnnieni 

This  quaJilativc  analysis  examinns  how  CND  addresses  some  issues  in  Ihe 
overseas  Chinese  scholarly  community  The  analysis  focuses  on  Ihe  following  issues  In 
CND's  coveri^  within  the  selected  sample  of  1994  the  events  related  to  Beijing 
Spring  1989,  CSS  community  activities  in  general,  and  light  against  CBS'  distorted 
news  reports  The  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to  see  how  CND  helps  to  construct  a 
group  culture  and  enhance  a public  sphere  for  the  overseas  Chinese  scholarly 


Fvems  Rdaled  ro  Beiiinf  .tipnng  1989 

During  May-June  1989.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  and  citizens  in 
Beijing  joined  the  protest  against  the  cominunisl  rulers  and  called  for  democracy  and 
freedom  in  China  The  movement  was  crushed  with  bloodriied  Bom  in  Ihe  spring 
1 989,  CND  became  the  most  efTective  means  of  disseminating  news  and  information 

Beijing  Spring  1 989  were  regularly  covered  in  iheCND  newsservices  In  our  sample. 

appeared  in  Ihree  of  CND’s  English  news  services  and  the  Chinese  weekly  The  mam 
focus  of  the  reports  was  the  June  A memorial  activities  in  overseas  Chinese 
communities  throughout  the  world  Most  reports  define  Beijing  Spring  1 989  as 
Chinese  students'  light  for  democracy,  fieedom.  justice,  and  human  rii^is 

Usually  CND  local  comrihutors  provided  updates  on  June  4 memorial  activities 

event  on  two  US  campuses  define  the  event  as  a tragedy  of  China,  and  emphasize  the 
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is  not  allowed  on  matnland  China.  As  an  anicle  elates,  although  the  Beijing  Spnne 
movement  was  crushed,  its  spirit  did  not  die  It  has  been  carried  on  The  movement 
preceded  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  dismantling  of  the  East  Bloc  It  is  not 
a victory  oflhe  West  over  the  East."  It  ia  a victory  of  a human  noble  spirit  over  the 
dark  side  of  human  nature. 

While  condemning  the  Betjing  authorities'  brutality  toward  pcaceEil 
demonstrators,  some  repons  and  oiticies  criticize  the  movement  as  overheated,  and 
Tiananmen  student  leaders'  too  radical  and  non-compromised  approach  Hot  debates 
were  going  on.  An  open  letter  from  the  president  of  Chinese  Student  Union  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  (UM)  calls  for  'no  aaivny  on  Junc4.''"look  forward,"  "put 
June  4 in  history.'  and  to  "engage  in  the  economic  development  of  China  ' A UM 
Chinese  student  responded  by  criticizing  the  presidem  and  other  CSS  for  political 
indifference,  and  calling  for  respect  and  sympathy  toward  those  innocent  deaths  oflhe 

A news  report  titled  "Please  afford  them  respect  and  sympathy"  (04D-GL. 
06/0«/IW4)  tells  a story  about  an  overseas  student's  home  vish  to  June4  victims' 
families  in  Beijing  A 17-year-old  son  ofa  college  professor  was  shot  to  death  by 
soldiers  in  the  early  morning  of  June  4 near  Tiananmen  Square  After  the  tragedy,  the 
professor  went  at  a great  risk  to  search  out  and  help  other  victims  in  Beijing  and  other 
places  She  collected  a list  of  victims  containing  more  than  1 00  killed  and  wounded 
and  distributed  humanitarian  aid  she  collected  from  overseas  to  viaims'  families  She 
fell  sad  thal  people  including  overseas  CSS  are  forgetting  the  June  4 event  At  the  end 
of  the  story,  she  appealed  to  everyone  "No  matter  what  you  think  about  the  June  4 
Movement,  for  those  whose  blood  split  on  the  streets  on  June  1 089's  Beijing,  please, 
please  afford  them  respect  and  sympathy'" 

Several  news  items  and  analyses  on  Beijing  Spring  1989  illustrate  the 
humanity,  diversity,  and  complexity  of  the  Chinese  society  What  is  the  impact  of 
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June  4 10  ihe  Chinese  society^  According  lo  Xiao  Qiang.  the  execgitve  director  of 
Human  Rights  in  China,  the  issue  ofhuman  rights  got  officially  recogiuzed  by  the 
Chinese  gavemmenl  because  of  imemalional  pressure  as  a result  of  the  June  4 


TheChineseeconomy  has  grown  tremendously  in  recent  years  Who  should 
take  the  credit'’  One  article  points  out  that  this  is  the  ftuit  of  the  collective  effort  of 
the  entire  CNnese  population  as  it  has  gradually  broken  loose  fiom  Ihe  iron  grip  of 
Beijing  central  authorities  It  has  not  been  caused  by  the  continuation  of  Ihe 
toiaiiiarian  reign,  the  author  a^es  in  fact,  the  social  refonnand  many  of  the 
Chinese  people's  endeavors  have  been  severely  hindered  by  the  mmpanl  coirupiion  and 
lawless  behavior  of  the  communist  officials 

The  Joint  Declsralion  on  Fifth  Annrversary  of  the  June  4 Massacre  by  seven 
CSS  organizations  in  North  America  states 


Chinese  government  officials  have  consianily  used  and  continue  to  use  cultural 
differences  or  national  sovereignty  as  the  excuses  for  their  human  rights  ^uses 
whenever  challenged  by  the  international  community  It  essenrially  amounts  to 
a poor  self-servicing  defense  We  musi  poini  out  ihni  this  kind  of  propaganda 
is  a direct  insult  to  the  Chinese  citizenry  and  our  civilization  We  cannot  and 
would  not  accept  the  so-called  "special  Chinese  character,"  as  the  collective 
communist  leadership  refors  to,  the  intolerance  of  difference  of  opinions, 
persecution  of  dissent,  abu^e  use  of  brute  force,  widespread  corruption,  total 
disregard  ofhuman  life,  situational  ethics,  torture  and  killing  These  are  in  no 
way  of  pan  of  our  heritage.  (CND-US,  06/12/i«4) 


These  reports  show  that  (he  sachliceand  Ihe  courage  demonsiraied  by  the 
Chinese  people  during  the  peaceful  1989  movement  upheld  the  same  values  as  the 
overseas  CSS  The  task  of  CSS  is  to  work  with  ali  people  of  goodwill  to  help  the 
Chinese  people  rebuild  a society  of  harmony  with  proper  respect  for  the  personal 
freedom  of  each  individual 
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In  shon.  althou)^  diverse  opinions  toward  Beijing  Spring  1 9S9  exist,  it  is  clear 
that  the  majority  of  news  repoas  regard  the  spirit  of  Beijing  movement  asanimponam 

June  4 regularly  and  constantly.  CND  news  reports  revived  the  tragic  science  of 
Tiananmen  demonstration  in  reader's  minds  and  reminded  overseas  Chinese  students 
and  scholars  about  their  historical  responsibilities.  Democracy,  freedom,  and  human 
rights  are  powerful  symbols  associaied  with  the  Beijing  Spring  I9S9  In  these  news 
coverage  and  analyses  Increasingly  diverse  opinions  about  June  4 appeared  in  the 

define  a common  purpose  for  the  overseas  Chinese  scholarly  community  to  prevent 
the  June  4 tr^edy  from  happening  again,  we  need  to  transform  China  into  a civil 


CND  has  been  considered  as  the  voice  and  forum  of  the  overseas  Chinese 

on  news  and  information  in  the  United  States.  Canada,  and  Europe  and  Pacific,  paid 
special  attention  to  the  well  being  of  the  CSS  themselves  The  organizational 
development  of  the  community  was  usually  first  covered  by  CND  news  services 


One  such  development,  reported  in  our  CND-US  samples,  was  the  Education 
Fund  project  of  the  Independent  Federation  of  Chinese  Student  and  Scholars  IIFCSS) 
in  the  United  Slates,  the  largest  overseas  CSS  organization  The  project  aimed  to 


on  overseasCSSto 


The  projea  called  I 
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panicipate  by  nomiiuling  teachers  and  donating  lo  the  tund  The  focus  of  the  story  is 
the  participating  spirit  of  overseas  CSS  in  the  China's  social  transformation  process 

The  education  of  Chinese  children  in  a foreign  land  was  the  topic  of  another 
story.  How  to  keep  their  children  Chinese  has  been  a concern  for  many  overseas  CSS. 
Many  CSS  send  their  children  to  Chinese  Sunday  schools  to  take  Chinese  language 
classes.  The  Chinese  School  Association  in  the  United  Stales  (CSAUS).  mostly 
founded  by  volunteer  scholars  Irom  mainland  China,  was  established  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  Chinese  schools  to  leach  simplified  Chinese  characters  and  the 
Pin-Yin  system,  which  are  used  in  mainland  China.  By  covering  topics  of  education 
for  CSS'  children  and  Chinese  Sunday  schools,  CND  helps  to  enhance  the  Chinese 
ethnic  values  In  the  CSS  community 

News  hems  and  analyses  uaially  report  outstanding  achievements  ofoverseas 
Chinese  individuals,  most  of  them  being  dedicated  scieitists  and  professionals.  Gan 
Tian,  a 35-year-old  geometer,  was  the  focus  of  a news  report  He  won  the  largest 
award  in  his  field  from  the  National  Science  Foundation.  S500.000,  "more  than  enough 
money  lo  oil  the  only  research  tool  he  needs-his  brain'  (CND-US,  08/l8f  1994)  The 
stoty  emphasizes  him  as  possibly  the  best  geometrician  afhis  generation 

CND  also  functioned  as  a fonim  for  its  useis  on  various  topics.  CND-EP 
published  an  open  letter  from  a Chinese  physicist  in  Switzerland  that  criticized  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry.  He  was  invited  to  present  at  an 
inicmational  conference  in  Japan  and  submitted  his  application  for  entry  visa  to  the 
Japanese  consulate  six  weeks  ahead  of  lime  However,  his  application  was  turned 
dovm  only  24  hours  before  his  scheduled  departure,  which  burdened  him  emotionally 
and  financially  The  letter  views  this  case  as  an  example  of  'how  butcauerms  can  be 
extremely  harmful  lo  normal  scientific  exchanges  between  different  coumties  and 
among  the  scientists  of  different  ethnic  origins'  (CND-EP,  09/15/94) 
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Chinese  cultural  character  could  be  revealed  from  some  CND  news  services 
A news  report  illustrates  the  daily  life  of  Chinese  in  Ottawa.  Canada  The  story 

explains  that  'Chinese  names  begin  with  the  family  name,  puning  a great  deal  of 
emphasis  on  the  collective  good  of  the  family  over  the  individuals'  needs  or  desires " 
"Go  to  a dim  sum  [Cantonese  style  restaurant]  and  youH  see  three  or  four  generations 
eating  together'  (CND-Canada.  06/I2/IW4). 

Articles  written  by  CSS  contributors  regularly  appear  on  CND  news  services 
and  the  Chinese  weeldy  Recollections  of  life  in  China  or  overseas  provide  food  for 
thought  Before  the  1994  Chinese  New  Year.  CND^annda  published  an  essay  titled 
"Spring  festival  and  father.'  The  author  tells  a story  about  his  father,  an  employee  of 
the  Nationalist  government  before  1949.  After  the  communists  took  power,  he  was 
pm  in  jail  for  five  years  and  then  worked  in  a commune  for  'labor  reform'  for  22 
years.  The  only  crime  he  committed  was  that  he  Joined  the  Kuominlang  (Nationalist 
Party)  together  with  SOO  other  students  when  he  was  in  college.  During  those  years 
he  could  only  come  home  once  or  twice  a year  for  a week  In  1 979.  at  the  age  of  63, 
he  was  finally  allowed  to  return  home  and  slay.  The  aory  rellecis  pan  of  the  darkness 
of  the  communist  revolution  in  China.  The  authors  wrote 

Now  I am  a father  myself  With  Ihe  Spring  Festival  of  1 994  coming.  I wrote 
to  lather  and  said"  'Not  until  I became  a father  did  1 realize  how  hard  it  must 
have  been  for  you  to  be  kept  away  from  us  for  such  a long  time  In  almost  all 
my  chndhood,  I missed  the  chance  to  be  with  you  Now  I wUI  try  everything 
to  make  sure  that  will  not  happen  again  to  Jack  (my  son)  and  millions  of  other 
children  at  their  homes  " (CND-Canada,  02/14/1994) 

CR.S  Incident 


In  April 
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network  exists  emong  "ordinary"  Chinese  people,  especialiy  overseas  Chinese  students 
artd  scholars  living  in  the  United  States  This  news  evoked  strong  protests  from  the 
Chinese  community  In  America.  A group  of  CSS  formed  the  CBS  Incident  Comminee 
and  coordinated  the  protest  activities.  After  several  months'  entpigcmcnt  artd 
negotiation,  CBS  finally  issued  an  apology  about  its  China  spying  reports  in  its  evening 

CND  has  covered  the  development  of  this  event  and  considers  the  incident  as 
"the  first  time  that  Chinese  students  and  scholan  in  America  have  united  and  stood 
together  to  fight  for  their  common  interest  and  pride  and  have  won  " The  CBS' 
Chinese  spying  report  was  seen  os  a challenge  and  insult  to  (he  overseas  Chinese 
scholarly  community.  CND  articles  pointed  out  that  there  had  been  a long  Ksiory  of 
discrimination  and  exclusion  against  Chinese  immigrants  In  the  United  Stales  and  CSS 
were  fighting  against  media  distortion  as  weii  as  the  public  image  about  overseas 
Chinese.  One  central  theme  in  CND  news  and  analyses  on  this  incident  is  that  fighting 
against  media  dislortion  is  a process  to  build  self-confidence,  iniegrai  idemity,  and 
community  unity. 

When  CDS  backed  its  spying  story  by  .saying  that  the  news  was  based  on  a 
credible  book  tilled  "Chinese  Inielljgence  Operation."  CND  responded  by  publishing  a 
reader's  review  of  the  book  After  a close  examination  of  the  book,  the  reviewer 
concluded  that  the  CBS  story  did  not  relleci  objectively  what  the  book  presents  The 
CBS  repon  picked  only  a small  part  of  the  book  about  Chinese  intelligence 
recmiimenl,  raisrcpresemed  or  maybe  distorted  deliberately  the  taas  quoted  in  the 
book,  and  added  fabrications  Updates  of  the  current  staiusof  the  CBS  incident 
appeared  continuously  on  CND  news  repons 

Several  CND’s  articles  maintain  that  the  CSS'  collective  actions  against  slander 
and  dtstoition  of  an  ethnic  minority  group  by  a media  giant  is  a dqianure  ftotn  ihe 
traditional  view  that  overseas  Chinese  are  disint^ied.  CND's  coverage  of  the 
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sludems  and  scholars  It  emphasizes  the  coniribuiion  of  this  comniuniiy 
toward  American  society.  News  stories  tell,  for  Instance,  the  high  percentage  of 
papers  authored  by  CSS  that  have  appeared  in  scientific  journals  in  recent  years  and  ns 
potential  sgtiilicance  in  science  and  technology,  and  the  fact  that  many  members  of 
Ibis  community  had  fought  to  defend  democracy  and  human  rights  in  China 

CND's  news  reports  on  CBS  incident  kepi  reminding  its  CSS  readers  that,  as 
an  ethnic  minority  group,  CSS  ^ould  never  forget  that  ’umied.  we  stand,  divided,  we 
fall  ■ "We  will  speak  out  our  feeling  and  fight  for  our  lights'  (CND-Canada. 
Od/12/1994).  In  feet,  by  publicizing  this  event  among  CSS  and  Asian  comimmiiies  and 
the  CSS'  protest  against  the  CBS'  report,  CND  has  gained  more  credibility  as  an 
importam  voice  of  the  overseas  Chinese  scholarly  community  and  enhanced  Chinese 
cultural  Identities  among  CSS. 


Summary 

CND-Clobal  Is  the  major  news  carrier  for  ils  operation  targeting  a global 
audience,  while  CND's  other  three  regional  news  services  supplement  the  CND-Global 
program  CND-Clobal  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  lo  news  reports.  CND's  other 

CND-Global  news  service  Is  a prolific  source  of  news  about  China  and 
Chinese-related  affairs.  It  plays  an  imponani  role  In  telling  people,  especially  readers 
ouiade  China,  what  Is  happening  in  China.  To  many  overseas  Chinese  expatriates. 


CND-Global  sdecied  ils  Chin 


•ies  fron 
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impoiTELfit  comribuiors  to  the  CND-GL  news  service;  so  were  the  globally  dispers 
C^D  volunteer  staffs  CND’s  regional  services  depend  more  on  Individual 


Indicate.  CND  as  a whole  puts  emphasis  on  the  topics  ofChinese  economy.  Sino- 
forelgn  relations,  overseas  Chinese.  Chinese  culture,  and  evems  related  to  the  Spring 
1989.  which  could  have  important  impact  on  the  overseas  Chinese  scholarly 
community  CND  is  not  just  a bulletin  board  service  which  provides  only  brief 
summaries  of  information  instead,  it  serves  as  an  in*depth  source  of  information. 

A news  medium  ilself  could  be  both  cultural  expression  and  a carrier  of 
cultural  expression.  Most  of  CND  news  r^ns  regard  the  spirit  of  the  Beijing  student 
movemem  as  an  impoilant  pan  of  the  bcrhage  of  overseas  CSS  Repeated  reports 

demonstrates  that  democracy,  freedom,  and  human  rights  arc  powerful  symbols 
associated  with  the  Beijing  Spring  1989  CND  helps  to  reduce  CSS’ political  loyalty 
to  the  Beijing  authoiitles 

CND's  reports  on  CSS  community  organizaiiuns.  individual  well  being,  and 
collective  actions  help  to  enhance  Chinese  ethnic  values  and  cultural  idemily  among 
CSS  and  to  define  a common  purpose  tor  the  overseas  Chinese  scholarly  community 

each  other)  among  CSS  themselves.  By  providing  a large  amount  of  information 
about  community  organiiations.  aaiviiies.  reflections  and  opinions  regarding  CSS' 
oversens  life  experiences,  CND's  news  services  become  a civic  resource  and  the 
community  glue  for  the  overseas  Chinese  students  and  scholars  It  remains  as  a forum 
on  which  overseas  CSS  could  discuss  how  to  keep  the  good  oflhor  mother  cuiiure 
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CONCLUSION  AND  DISCUSSION 


Despil«  ils  rdilively  ^on  history.  Chiitese  NewsEKgesi  (CND)hss  become  sn 
imponani  medium  and  integral  pan  of  the  overseas  Chinese  scholarly  communicy. 
because  of  its  effeclive  use  of  global  computer  necworics  as  an  airemaiive  means  for 

scholars  (CSS)  together  as  a discnclive  community. 

Many  (actors  have  comributcd  to  CNOs  development  The  June  4 event  in 
China  right  oiler  the  birth  ofCND  in  198b  had  given  a boost  to  its  initial 
establishment.  The  need  of  the  CSS  community  to  know  devdopments  in  China  and 
overseas  China  communities  fipm  independent  sources  has  been  the  most  import  nnl 
challenge  that  CND  has  unrmvered.  established,  explored,  and  expanded  Events  In 

computer  network  could  catch  up  with  the  hour-by-hour  development 

The  existence  of  popular  demand  con  ortly  explain  the  possibilitv  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  CND  The  most  important  factor  has  been  the  CSS  volunteers  who 
initialed  the  project  and  kept  it  going  There  had  been  a generai  "awakening"  before 
1 989  within  the  CSS  community  that  independent  views,  voices  and  identity  of  CSS 
were  needed  Events  in  1989  suddenly  provided  an  impetus  for  all  these  drives  to 
materialize  Various  organizations  in  the  CSS  community  have  emerged  since  1939. 
Among  all  these  associations,  CND  has  been  recognized  as  the  most  successfirl  one  in 

conMsiency  and  persistence,  and  its  bidependem  and  participatory  spmt  All  these 
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have  been  achieved  by  a relatively  smaJI  group  ol‘ volunteers  working  on  computer 
networks  in  a cooperative  operation.  People  come  in  and  go  as  in  any  volunleer 
organization,  but  the  enterprise  of  ChJD  rtitis  steadily  year  by  year,  and  the  rate  of 
increase  in  its  readership  Is  still  going  strong  CNiys  work  provides  evidence  that  a 
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■.  advamaijes  of  CNBNM 
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publish  readers  leners  selectively,  acting  more  like  a conventional  newspaper  In  ran. 
CND  considers  Itself  a news  and  infonnallon  provider  instead  of  a discussion  forum 
There  are  discussion  forums  available  for  CSS  on  the  Iniemci.  such  as  various 
newsgroups  (eg.,  all  Chinese  text).  It  seems  that  viewers' feedback  and  penicipaiion 
would  be  more  encouraged  if  CND's  home  page  provided  a discussion  forum  for 


The  third  proposition  Is  Computer  network-based  news  media  (CNBNM) 

that  community  This  proposition  is  strongly  supported  by  chiB  case  study. 

CND  runs  some  of  the  largest  electronic  mailing  lists  in  the  world,  with 
combined  subscribers  of  more  than  35.000  The  CND  home  page  is  visited  more  than 
3.000  times  daily  One  of  the  most  atuactlve  aspects  of  Its  home  page  Is  its  ^ility  to 
collect  a large  amount  of  infonnation  about  China  and  its  connection  with  many  Chinn 

CND’s  five  sections  tince  1992.  In  CND  archives,  various  information  'packages  ' 
cover  special  topics  relating  to  the  common  concerns  of  overseas  CSS.  such  as 

also  ofTers  a large  collection  of  Chinese  politics,  history,  literature,  and  other  Chinese 
language  materials  (e  g..  Tiananmen  event  of1989.  Chinese  Cultural  Revolution  of 
1966-1976).  Especially,  it  could  be  a starting  point  for  beginners  to  explore  vanous 
ways  ofreading  the  Chinese  language  on  the  World  Wide  Web.  In  this  new  electronic 
environment,  information  relrieval  and  transmission  takes  the  least  effon.  CND  has 
been  serving  as  an  information  center  for  the  overseas  Chinese  scholarly  community, 
and.  as  various  anecdotal  evidences  show,  it  has  become  an  indispensable  pan  of 


I life  for  many  CSS. 
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The  fifth  ^oposiiicn  is:  Computer  network-haseil  news  media  ICNBNM)  help 
to  create  artd  sustain  a globalized  community  by  consrniciing  a distinct  culture  for  the 
community  The  case  study  of  CND  provides  some  support  of  this  proposition. 

Culture  is  constituted  by  symbols  and  created  by  people  through  their  social 
imeraaion.  Cultuialidenlitylsthecollectlveseir-conceptlonofagroup.  Itis 
embodied  and  finds  its  expres&on  in  the  specific  culture  of  that  group.  Cultural 

forms  They  are  ongoing  group  tasks  in  which  new  and  renovated  symbols,  activities 
and  maierials  are  continually  being  added  to  and  removed  from  existing  repertories 
Communication  plays  a central  rote  in  culture  consuuctian  because  comoiunicaiion 
itself  is  both  cultural  expression  and  carrier  of  cultural  expression 

CND  has  helped  to  construct  a distinct  culture  of  the  overseas  Chinese 
scholarly  commuimy  in  the  following  four  aspects.  First.  CND  provides  collective 
symbols  for  this  globalized  coimnunity  The  technical  linkage  provided  by  computers 
and  the  Inlemei  Is  not  sufficient  to  create  a communiiy.  The  feelings  of  fellowship  and 
commonality  or  a sense  of  belonging  among  its  members  through  computer  networks 

seem  to  be  able  to  generate  such  feelings  In  CND’s  annual  reports  on  June  -I  activities 
and  memorials  one  sees  that  democracy,  freedom,  and  human  ri^ts  have  been 
regarded  as  the  spirit  of  Beijing  movement  in  1689  June  4 has  been  consuticted  as  an 
important  pan  of  the  heniage  of  the  overseas  Chinese  scholarly  communiiy  Poweriul 
symbols  collected  In  CND  home  page,  such  as  a young  man  standing  in  fioni  of  a 
column  of  tanks  and  the  student-made  Statue  of  Liberty  at  Tiananmen  Square  remind 
the  overseas  CSS  of  thdr  historical  responsibilities.  Images,  icons,  and  signs  provided 
by  CND  go  to  make  up  a disiina  culture  of  the  community  and  come  to  have  meaning 
to  CSS  because  they  reflect  their  life  experiences. 
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Second.  CND  uses  lusiorical  mslerrnls  as  a resouJTO  for  constructing  a itew 

a set  of  practices  which  seek  to  inculcate  certain  values  and  norms  of  behavior  by 
repetition,  which  implies  continurty  with  the  past  The  past  could  be  a resource  used 
by  groups  In  the  collective  quest  for  meaning  and  community  The  construction  of 
community  solidarity  and  shared  meanings  out  of  conimoo  history  and  ancestry  needs 
cultural  construction.  CND's  home  page  collects  a large  amount  of  Information  about 
Chinese  history  and  literature  Materials  t^ut  Chinese  civilization  provided  by  CND 

of  the  Nanjing  massacre  by  the  Japanese  armv  in  World  War  II  and  the  vtrTual  library 
of  China's  Cultural  Revolution  (I96&-1976)  in  the  CND  web  site  illustrate  a painful 
Chinese  history  in  this  cemuty  and  remind  the  overseas  CSS  where  they  come  from 

Literature  shows  that,  in  a world  of  growing  impersonality,  ethnicity  could  provide  an 

sense  that  it  Is  an  antidote  to  alienation.  CND's  coverage  of  the  CWnese  language 
classes  for  Chinese  children,  cultural  shocks,  and  other  overseas  life  experiences 
enhances  the  Chinese  ethnic  value  among  the  overseas  CSS  CND’s  coverage  on  CSS 
organization  activities,  individual  well  being,  and  collective  actions  (such  as  the  protest 
against  CBS' distorted  report  I hdps  to  define  a common  purpose  of  the  community  to 
build  self-confldcnce.  integral  identity,  and  community  unity 

Fourth.  CND  helps  to  develop  a distinct  culture  for  the  overseas  Chinese 
scholarly  community  by  combining  elements  from  the  CSS'  mother  culture  (mainland 
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MCuiran  (1991)  suggests,  ihee  issneedio  "recreate  Ihe  media  as  a public 
sphere  In  a form  that  is  relatively  autonomous  from  both  government  and  market" 
(Croteau  et  al..  1996.  p.  9)  Because  CND  has  been  Independent  from  both 
government  and  market,  its  poteffliai  of  being  a public  voice  and  consensus  builder  in 
Ihe  oversees  Chinese  schderfy  conimuniiy  is  unlimired 

Today's  communicalion  revolution  characleitzed  by  computer  technology  has 
Iniensified  media  competition,  and  major  on-line  newspapers  headquartered  In  Hong 
Kong.  Taiwan.  Siiqsapore.  and  mainland  China  are  competing  for  overseas  readers  and 
viewers.  It  seems  the  major  role  of  providing  news  updates  about  China  is  being  taken 
aw^  by  those  major  commercial  on-line  newspapers  The  role  of  providing  news  and 

It  seems  no  other  media  can  replace  CND.  The  cultural  role  of  CND.  luncuoning  as  a 
cultural  linkage  among  the  overseas  Chinese  scholarly  community,  remains  as 
imponanl  as  before 

The  structure  of  CND  diclaies  that  its  operation  depends  heavily  on  the 

commitment  Students  who  return  to  China  after  their  overseas  studies  bring  with 
them  a familiarity  with  and  mastery  of  Ihe  Internet.  CND  hopes  ro  ciiier  China 

speech,  press,  and  information. 


This  dissertation  has  demonstrated  the  development  of  a new  form  of 


concerns  of  the  community  of  Chinese  students,  scholars,  and  profes^nais  in  the 
Western  sodelles  and  inveshgaled  the  operation  and  content  of  CND  in  terms  of  its 
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function  and  cultural  role  for  the  conununity  development  However,  several 
limitations  of  the  present  study  should  be  mentioned. 

Rnst.  more  theoretical  development  on  the  research  topic  is  needed  The 
studies  of  new  groupings  on  the  global  level  have  been  recent  and  scattered  in  diftereni 
disciplines.  Few  attempts  have  been  made  to  link  them  together  from  different  fields 
of  study.  This  dissertation  is  an  attempt  to  integrate  three  types  of  theory  (conununitv. 
nation,  and  culture)  imo  one.  and  focuses  on  the  communication  dimension  of  this 
groupiog-ihe  role  of  new  communication  technologies  in  cresting  and  sustaining  this 
grouping.  As  shown  by  the  seven  propositions  in  Chapter  6.  the  relationships  between 
new  communication  technologies  and  community  building  were  the  main  focus  of  this 
study.  The  theoretical  linkages  between  computer  network-based  technologies  and 
nation  building,  nntionallsm.  and  ethnicity  are  weak.  More  research  should  be  done  in 
this  area  in  future  research. 

Second,  many  kinds  of  globalized  communities  have  been  emerging  due  to  the 
accelerating  speed  of  glc^alization  and  tbe  rapid  devdopmeffl  of  communication 
technologies.  Beades  eihnic-besed  communities,  there  have  been  political,  social, 
cultural-based  communities  at  the  global  level  This  study  selected  one  ethnic-based 

suggested  In  this  study,  including  difTereni  ca.ses  of  globalized  communities  in  a 
comparative  study,  could  help  us  better  understand  the  compleshy  of  this 

Third,  the  case  study  needs  to  deal  with  a wide  spectrum  of  evidence  The 
more  data  sources  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  a case,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the 
study  will  be  valid.  The  current  study  analyzed  one  electronic  medium,  even  if  it  is  the 

community-building  implications  Further  research  should  expand  the  study  to  other 
on-line  Chinese  media,  such  as  China-related  Internet  new^nups  (eg.,  alt.china  text). 
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and  Ihe  China  Communhy  Forum.  Comparing  Ihe  ricnilarilles  and  differences  among 
those  media  should  ^ed  light  on  the  role  of  electronic  media  In  the  construction  of  Ihe 
overseas  Chinese  scholarly  community. 


To  examine  the  effect  of  a new  type  of  comnuinicarion  technologies  on  a new 
kind  of  community,  the  case  study  of  a computer  network-based  news  service  is 

by  Ihe  use  of  the  computer  electronic  media 

The  main  purposes  of  this  study  were  1 1 ) generalizing  theoretical  propositions 
on  new  communication  technology  end  community  building.  <2)  conducting  a case 
study  to  evaluate  these  proposilions.  As  Wimmer  & Domnick  (1994.  p.  153)  said.  ‘If 
generalizing  theoretic  propositions  is  the  main  goal,  the  case  study  method  Is  perfectly 
suited  to  Ihe  task ' 

This  research  project  is  highly  exploratory  The  main  efforts  were  put  Into  Ihe 

and  globalized  community  building  The  case  study  was  perfonned  in  order  to 

tried  to  read  all  the  relevant  text  and  images  whenever  possible  and  to  obtain  a wealth 
of  infbrniatton  about  the  research  topic. 

The  main  analytical  strategy  In  this  case  study  is  pallent-matching  An 
empirically  based  paltem  is  compared  with  a predicted  palletn.  If  the  predicted 

questioned  (Wimmer&Domnick.  1994,  p.l56) 

As  qualitative  research,  the  study  is  generaitzable  to  the  exiem  that  some 
community  of  readers  considers  this  study  representative  of  a wider  set  of  concerns  A 
qualilative  researcher  studies  Ihe  typologies  that  groups  invent  as  discourses  ia  their 
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romu  the  hisloiy  of  dviluaiion  and  culture.  Culture  Is  constituted  by  symbols  and 
neated  by  people  through  their  social  interaction  The  approach  of  the  symbolic 
construction  of  culture  presents  a productive  theoretical  perspective  for  the  analyse  of 
the  changing  reality  of  culture  and  its  relations  with  the  community,  ethnicity,  and 
nation-state  Today,  culture  is  no  longer  homogeneous,  local,  well-bounded,  static, 
non-negotlable.  Culture  can  be  aeaied.  borrowed,  blended,  rediscovered,  and 
reinterpreted  Cpniinunicalion  plays  a central  role  in  culture  construction  because 
conununicalion  itselfis  both  cultural  expression  and  carrier  of  cultural  expression 
The  nation  ofsupracullure  In  this  study  needs  more  attention  in  future 

transmirred  norms  of  thinking  and  behaving  Supraculture  promotes  toierances  for 
differences  and  mutual  respect  among  cultures  as  a mark  of  enlightened  national  and 
global  ciliaenship  People  create  a supraculture  by  developing  its  own  ethics  for  the 
community,  by  defining  noims  for  addressing  issues,  by  adopting  customs  for 
protocoL  by  setting  standard  operating  procedures,  and  by  having  its  own  langu^ 
Histoncally.  nation-building  processes  produced  shared  national  institutions, 
communications,  and  symbols  of  unity.  Nationalism  first  refers  to  a political  ideology 
and  second  refers  to  a sentimem  In  the  first  usage,  nauonalism  pursues  certain 
political  and  cultural  goals  such  as  national  sejf-determination.  independence,  or 


loward  ihe  nation  Language,  religion,  and  shared  historical  experience  are  all  used  to 
generate  this  sentiment  This  senlimera  helps  to  define  a group  of  people  as  diflerent 
from  their  neighbors  and  sirrular  to  each  other  Today  national  borders  are  becoming 
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Recsiu  nudin  show  ihal.  because  of  ibe  increasing  global  flow  of  people, 
money,  and  informaiion  in  the  last  two  decades,  people  are  having  an  increasing 
amount  ofintemaiional  or  imercullural  experiences  These  new  ejywriences  enable 
them  to  develop  broader,  more  fhiid  (less  ri^d).  and  flexible  national/ethnic/cultural 
identities  The  concept  of  static  and  bounded  nalionalfelhnic/cuhuraJ  identities  is 
inapproprale  for  describing  the  current  reality  of  large  portions  of  humanity 
National/etluilc/cuhural  identities  should  be  considered  as  processes  of 
development.  The  manifestation  ofholding  a nstional/ethnic/cullural  Idemliy  is 
flexible  and  dependent  on  situations  or  contexts.  These  identities  could  be  changed 
over  time  due  to  changes  in  social  or  cultural  factors  in  the  individual's  life  In  short, 
the  acceleration  of  global  processes  has  changed  many  people's  lives  and  resulted  in 
Identity  constructions  that  defy  singular  naiional/ethnic/culniral  catteries 

Recem  research  on  supranational,  transnational,  and  inlercutturaJ  identities 
illustrates  the  negotiability  and  mutability  of  nauonal/elhnic/cultural  identities. 
Individuals  are  becoming  Increasingly  aware  of  not  only  the  national  but  also  the 
regional  and  global  Implications  ofiheirnaiioiial/etlinic/cultural  idenmies  In  fact, 
many  members  of  globalised  communiiies  and  supracultures  have  dual  or  multicultural 
personalities,  speah  more  than  one  language,  and  go  back  and  fonh  In  iheir  Ihoughf 
processes  and  perception  habits  when  communicating  with  othem 


community  at  many  geographical  levels-local.  global,  and  everything  in  between 
They  allow  people  In  widespread  areas  to  remain  in  contact,  deline  and  debate  public 

They  are  increasingly  altering  how  people  execule  their  daily  aaiviiies  and  altering 


lirs-sty)« 


They  facilitate  i 


the  individual's  rtalional/ethnic/cultural 
identity  development  They  also  facilitate  the  creation  of  collective  meanin#  and 
symbolic  bases  for  ethnic  mobiliaation  In  fact,  new  communication  lechrtologies 
provide  a channel  for  cultural  exchange  negotiation,  and  construction.  They  provide  a 
channel  for  constructing  a new  group  culture  and  a group  memoiy. 

Historically,  cormmiiiicalion  media  have  played  an  important  role  in  nation- 
building  process  by  creating  a public  sphere,  generaung  national  sentiment,  and  serving 
as  a crucial  means  of  attaining  naiionai  cohesion  and  integration.  Today,  new 

and  sustain  very  dliferem  social  and  political  orders.  Various  social  units  and 
groupings  could  utilize  new  medre  technologies  and  innovative  communication 
practices  to  transcend  phy&cal  and  social  boundaries  The  new  technologies  oRer  the 
possiblUty  of  greater  personaJ  and  local  control. 

The  investigation  of  CND  has  many  implications  for  ethnic  media.  It  can  be 

community  solidarity  and  solving  community  problems  By  having  their  own  media 
scattered  members  of  ethnic  minorities  are  able  to  develop  their  own  ethnic  imeiesls, 

conflicts.  When  ethnic  media  can  bring  the  members  of  both  ethnic  and  host 
communities  together  through  their  coverage  of  intergroup  relaiions,  the  alternative 
voices  of  journalism  will  enrich  the  character  of  the  multiethnic  societies 

Whereas  the  Internet  in  the  eariy  1980s  consisted  of  only  about  25  linked 
networb.  It  had  grown  by  1995  to  include  more  that  44,000  networks  extending  to 

an  estimated  10%  to  20%  per  month 


1 growing  by  i 
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C)1)erspace  for  many  was  simply  an  adveniure-an  opportunity  to  meei  people. 

immediacy.  Bui  many  newcomers  also  came  lo  cyberspace  for  profit  lo  explore  ihe 

nature  of  transaction.  As  a result  ihe  Internet's  new  business  disuict-  the  '.com 
domain'-quickly  become  Ihe  largest  sector  of  the  net  (Spar  & Bussgang.  1 996.  p.  i 27) 
The  making  of  CND  idls  something  more  than  just  a success  story  of  one 
enterpnse  of  CSS.  The  development  of  communication  media  has  had  profound 
impacts  on  the  development  of  Ihe  whole  human  clvilizalion  Telling  stories  about 
events  which  did  not  happen  on  site  and  ai  Ihe  moment  was  probably  the  most  distinct 

civilisabon  and  pass  h on  beyond  generattonal  barriers,  which  coincided  with  the  birth 

was  one  of  the  technological  cornerstones  of  the  social  revolutions  since  the 
Renaissance  The  birth  of  national  stales  and  modem  democracy  would  be  impossible 

key  factors  that  led  to  the  recent  wave  of  liberalization  around  the  world  Now  we 
are  wiinessiiig  again  another  technological  revolution  which  will  eventually  merge 

real-time  fashion  (i.e  no  or  very  little  delay)  through  the  vinuai  land  of  cyberspace, 
which  knows  no  boundary  in  real  space  on  the  Earth  What  would  be  its  impaas  on 

It  has  been  said  lhat  the  vinuai  world  of  the  neiland  "is  not  real"  and  some 
associations  initialed  through  network  are  "goiiigoul  of  E-mail  network  " Maybe  not 
long  from  now  we  will  realize  that  going  to  neiland  is  not  escape  from  reality  but 
'escape  Into  the  reality."  Ihe  imminent 


The  developnie 
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nerwoihs  and  on-line  news  and  informaiion  services,  has  broughi  many  new  questions 
in  today's  sodeiy  Are  we  substituting  a paper  and  electronic  reality  for  the  world  of 
physical  phenomena'’  Are  inibnnation  and  computer  relationships  replacing  human 
interactions'’  As  people  increasingly  use  computers,  will  they  develop  new  types  of 
iriendships,  "computer  fitendships."  which  are  based  solely  on  the  electronic  messages 
transmitted  among  them'’  Will  the  computer  displace  other  communication  media? 

action  all  embedded  in  our  ability  to  use  computer-mediated  communication  (CMC)  is 
trouldjng  No  one  medium,  no  one  technology,  has  been  able  to  provide  those 
elemems  in  combination 

CMC  has  a potential  for  a variety  of  consequences.  For  some,  CMC  seems  to 
promote  dehumanizing  relationships,  because  human  communication  is  reduced  to  a 
mechanical  level,  becomes  more  task-oriemed  and  highly  eificieot.  For  othets,  CMC 

vocabularies,  and  new  patterns  of  human  relaiionships.  CMC  offers  a new  place  for 

As  Jones  (1995)  points  out.  a critical  awareness  of  the  social  Iransfomtalions 

ally  as  we  incorporate  CMC  into  contemporary  social  life 

mass  communication  has  broughi  forth  a new  inJraslTucture  for  major  societal  change, 

relationships— to  impersonal  association  integrated  by  mass  means  Increasingly  we 
will  experience  the  superficially  personal  relationships  of  pseudo-community,  a hybrid 


ofinierpeRonal  uid  mass  conunuiiication-bora  largely  ofcompuieriechnology-lliai 
will  mean  t>oih  more  inlimate  and  more  effeaive  socieial  comrol  (Beniger.  1987.  p 
369). 

day  by  day.  nothing  can  replace  face-to-face  exchange  in  human  bonding  It  is  evidem 

students,  professionals,  and  business)  in  a local  area  than  to  meet  people  of  the  same 
calegoiy  but  residing  a thousand  miles  away. 

Another  implication  of  the  information  society  concerns  equality  among  the 
community  members  People  need  financial  resources  and  technical  skills  to  drive 
around  on  the  infoimation  superhighway  The  gaps  between  the  information  haves 
and  have-nots  are  increasing 


There  are  S7  million  Chinese  living  outside  mainland  China  If  the  economy  of 
this  group  is  counted  as  if  it  were  a country,  their  economy  is  the  third  largest  in  the 
world,  only  lagging  behind  the  United  Stales  and  Japan  But  they  are  not  only  in 
Singapore,  Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong,  but  in  London.  Los  Angeles,  Vancouver,  and  so 
on  The  huge  overseas  ethnic  Chinese  community  lihes  the  Imemet-no  one  is  in 
charge  and  everyone  experiences  being  in  the  ceffler.  New  communication 
lechnologiei  represented  by  CND  In  Ihis  case,  have  Iremendous  impact  not  only  on 
the  overseas  Chinese  scholarly  community  but  also  on  ail  overseas  Chinese 


The  network  assodalion  among  overseas  Chinese  students  and  scholars  (CSS) 
symboliaed  by  the  Chinese  News  Digest  has  created  a new  dimension  of  the  Chinese 
scholarly  community.  Actually,  due  to  the  lack  of  the  community  development  before 
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I9S9.  LhJs  has  been  the  major  dimension  of  CSS  communitv  AJthough  the  compui 
networks  are  now  mainly  accessible  only  by  CSS  in  educational  institutions  and 
national  research  laboralones.  where  CND  also  draws  the  major  portion  of  its  read 
the  expansion  of  the  network  to  all  persons  is  only  a matter  of  time. 

Now.  on  the  threshold  of  the  2Ist  century.  China  is  again  undergoing  profo 
changes.  Where  is  China  heading?  What  are  the  roles  of  overseas  Chinese  students 
scholars  and  prolessionals  in  the  process?  Overseas  Chinese  studems  enjoy  the  uni 
mixoflifeexperiencesof  having  iived  and  worked  inboth  worlda  A sharing  of  su' 
experience  and  perspectives  among  them  is  important  particularly  because  their  vi 
and  choices  will  considerably  shape  the  future  of  China  and  the  world  beyond. 

The  significance  of  the  CND  model,  in  Tempest’s  (1993)  view.  Is  its 

increasingfy  imponani  role  in  effecting  the  econonne.  poLlicaLand  cultural  dynami- 
in  China  under  Iransltlon.  It  seems  that  by  providing  information  channels  such  as 
CND  to  China,  overseas  Chinese  students  can  do  much  in  the  future  to  forihlaie 
dynamic  change  in  China 


Today's  world  is  becoming  much  more  comple 


They  could  certainly  I 
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new  liannony  among  nations  and  people  of  dilfereni  cultures,  and  the  development  of 

One  strength  of  computer  nerworhs  is  ns  ability  to  enable  new^apers  to  not 
only  enhance  their  researching  and  reporting  capabilnies,  but  also  to  deliver  a better, 
more  audience-aware  product  in  an  immediate  and  inexpensive  way.  Tomorrow,  the 
pitmary  missioo  of  computer  network-based  news  media  seems  ’to  serve  the  local 

scores  for  neighborhood  schools-anything  that  is  iraponanl  to  a community  These 
news  media  should  become  the  civic  resource  and  the  community  glue. 

Throughout  history,  change  In  communication  technologies  has  brou^i  about 
cultural  change  in  various  societies  By  utiliang  global  computer  network  resources 
to  meet  information  and  cultural  needs  ofindividuals,  globalized  cominuiiities  will 

cultures.  Computer  oelwork-based  news  media  would  lacllliate  the  development  of 
many  emerging  globalized  communities  and  contribute  cultural  diversity  in  todays 
irrcreasingly  changing  world 
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|CND,  09/13/94]  BEUING  -The  State  Statistical  Bureau  Is  to  increase 
manpower,  improve  its  computer  data  system  and  set  up  a national  sampling 
system,  the  China  Daily  rcponcd  The  problem  of  manipulating  and  even 
fhbricating  statistics  has  been  s serious  one  Last  week,  reports  have 
revealed  60.000  cases  of  false  statistic  reports.  The  govemmem  is 
determined  to  monitor  more  closelv  the  data  collecting  process  to  ensure 
a valid  base  for  decision  making  (Reponedby  Dnng  Liu  and  Chuck  Lin) 


[CND.  09/13/94]  PARIS  ••  France  and  Chiru  have  signed  economic  agreemenis 
during  Chinese  president  Jiang  Zemin's  visit  here  last  we^.  according  to 
an  AP  report  The  agreements  are  valued  at  S2  S billion,  including  a S2  I 
billion  project  for  an  oil  relinerv  in  Shanghai  Jiang's  live^ay  trip  is 
the  first  aich  high-level  visit  since  1987  China  protested  the  French  sale 
ofSOfighterjets  to  Taiwan.  wNch  brought  the  relationship  between  the 
two  countries  to  a standstill  (Reported  by  Dong  Liu  and  Chuck  Lin) 
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[CND,  OT/UW]  After  more  then  three  months  of  silence.  Chinese  police 
connrmed  that  labor  acllvisi  Liu  Nianchun  had  been  detained  for  'political 
reasons'.  AP  reponed  Police  would  not  say  where  he  was  being  held  or 
allow  his  wife  to  see  him  or  send  him  clothes  and  loileliies.  Liu's  wife 
said  Monday.  Liu,  46,  was  among  at  least  17  dissidents  in  Beijing  and 
Shanghai  who  have  been  arrested  or  have  disappeared  since  February  Another 
dissident,  Zhang  Lin,  31.  who  also  was  involved  in  the  labor  union,  was 
semenced  to  a three-year  labor  camp  term  last  wert  for  having  contacts 
with  fbrmgn  reporters  and  for  not  registering  his  marriage  (Reported  by: 

Ming  Zhang.  Chuck  Lin) 


[CND,  09/12(94]  The  moat  remembered  deeds  of  Deng  Xiaoping  bv  Chinese 
people  was  the  1939  bloodshed,  according  to  a survey  conducted  by  privately 
owned  Chinese  Social  and  Economic  Research  Center  which  publishded  by  a Hong 
Kong  newspaper  Ming  Pso,  AP  reported.  Bdjing  authorities  conftrmed  that 
the  institute  was  closed,  but  said  it  was  shut  down  only  because  it  was  not 
properly  regisrered.  A Bdjing  newspaper  used  to  publish  this  institution's 
other  surveys  was  searched  and  ail  related  data  were  confiscaled.  Ming  Pao 
said  (Reported  by  Ming  Zhang.  Oiuck  Lin) 
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According  to  the  Beijing  Public  Security  Bureau,  some  35,000  people  have 
moved  to  the  capital  » far  this  year,  swelling  its  temporary  papulation 


People  wishing  to  take  up  permanent  residertce  m the  suburbs  of  Beijing  will 
face  a cheaper  levy  of  30,000  yuan,  the  newspaper  said 

While  Beijing  has  not  suffered  the  same  level  of  uxbanisation  as  major 
industrial  and  commercial  cities  such  as  Shanghai  and  Guangzhou,  the  influx 
of  labourers  from  other  provinces  searching  for  work  has  placed  an  enormous 
strain  on  the  capital's  public  services  and  facilities 

The  <dty  aulhoriiies  also  passed  a r^alion  requiring  all  foreign-funded 
and  pnvate  firrns  to  support  and  Irnance  Ihmr  employees  In  setting  up 

Union  representatives  will  have  the  right  to  anend  board  meetings  to 
discuss  such  issues  as  salaries,  welfare,  labour  protection  and  social 


The  Chinese  authorities  have  been  pushing  foreign-funded  and  private  firms 
across  the  country  to  set  up  trade  unions,  amid  reports  of  abuses  of  workers 

welfare  ^ ***  '* 


4 Problems  Could  Hun  China's  Dramatic  Economic  Growth  45 


Forwarded  by  Daluo  Ira 

Source  Agence  France  Presse  English  Wire,  09/12/94 


SINGAPORE  — Several  deep-seated  problems  could  halt  China's  dramatic 
economic  growth,  among  them  a political  structure  incompatible  with  a 
market  economy  and  rampant  comiptron.  a China  expen  said  Monday. 

to  the  Chinese  government,  said  the  problems  stem  from  Beijing's  attempt 
at  grafting  a market  economy  on  a political  system  designed  for  a command 
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Kong  newspapers,  ihe  Oversees  Chinese  Daily  News  and  the  Express  News 

The  Overseas  Chinese  Daily  News  quoled  a Chinese  newspaper  idemihed  as  the 
Radio,  Television  and  Film  News  as  saying  Zhang  had  been  banned  Irom  making 
any  films,  including  co-productions  with  foreign  countries,  fora  five-year 

The  so-^ed  "Fifih  Generation''  director  and  his  favoured  actress  and  muse, 

festivals,  it  quoled  the  newspaper  as  saying  adding  that  the  move  had 
sparked  a fiurry  of  protests  from  independent-minded  Chinese  film-makers. 

"This  newspaper  does  not  even  exisi,"  the  film  bureau  spokesman  said, 
adding  "if  there  was  any  kind  of  ban  on  Zhaitg  Yimou  then  we  would  be  the 

However,  he  confirmed  reports  that  work  on  Zhang's  latest  project. 

"Shanghai, ' had  stopped,  but  said  this  was  only  a "temporary  delay  ’ and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  official  ban 

The  Hong  Kong  newspapers  said  Beijing  hod  halted  work  on  the  French-backed 
production  - on  which  one  million  yuan  has  already  been  spent  - ss 
punishment  for  the  Cannes  Fdra  Festival  screemiig  of  Zhang’s  "Lifetimes' 
before  it  had  been  approved  by  Chinese  censors 

'Lifetimes'  - which  paims  a bleak  picture  oflife  under  communist  rule  by 
tracing  the  life  ofits  characters  through  successive  political  turmoils 
firmi  the  1940s  to  the  1970s  — won  two  major  prizes  al  the  festival  in  May 

Zhang  whose  film  was  submitted  to  the  censors  In  late  March,  would  not  be 
the  first  film  director  to  suffer  from  Beijing's  eHbns  over  the  past  year 


I ChinaNewsDigesl  (CND)  offtrslhe  followingservices 
I 1 1)  Global  News(Daily)  (2)  US  Regonal  News  ; 

I (3)  Canada  Regional  News  (4)  Europe  & Pacific  Regional  News  i 
I (S)HuaXiaWenZhai(WeeklyCluneseMagazine)  I 

I (6)lnfbBasc  anonymious  FTP  to  CND  ORG1I32  249.229.100]  pub/lnfoBase  I 
I To  subscribe  or  get  information,  mail  request  to  CND-INFO@CND  ORG  I 
I To  contribute  news,  please  send  it  to  CND-EDrrOR@CND  ORG 
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